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DON’T ROB YOUR CLASS OF THE FEW MOMENTS 
AVAILABLE FOR ORAL ENGLISH! 


[ you really want to cut teacher-explanations to a minimum so that high- 
school youngsters can have more time for oral English, give your students an 
opportunity to use 


EXPERIENCES IN SPEAKING 


By Seely and Hackett 


a textbook that talks to pupils in their own language, gives them detailed 
how-to-do-it directions in every one of the 228 Experiences. Because of its 
unique Experience organization and comprehensive coverage of all phases of 
speech activity, ExpERIENCES IN SPEAKING adjusts automatically to many 
different teaching situations, makes it possible for students to secure the maxi- 
mum amount of oral English in the few moments available. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 


( this Is the Book You Need—NOW! ) 


If you want to instill new interest and enthusiasm into English classes ... 
If you want to see your pupils’ averages increase .. . then read— 


Clarke and Eaton's 
MODERN TECHNIQUES 


FOR IMPROVING SECONDARY SCHOOL ENGLISH > 
Price $2.50 

Dr. John C. McDermott, Chairman of the Department of Education 
of St. John’s University, says of this book: 


**Rare indeed would be the teacher, beginner or veteran, 
who could not find something of value for the vitalizing 


of his class teaching.” 


This new how-to-do-it book which is being received so enthusias- 
tically contains 315 pages of successfully tried devices, techniques, model 
lessons, and suggestions designed to stimulate pupil interest in your 
English classes. 


Send for free descriptive folder “E’ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 


100 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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Modern Trends in High-School Reading SS 
Edited by RoBERT J. CADIGAN, of the Department of English, Friends’ 
Central School, Overbrook, Pennsylvania B 
ar 
ERE is a new collection of short stories which combine literary 
merit with a special and personal meaning for high-school students. 
The work of such distinguished writers as Alphonse Daudet, John Gals- The 
worthy, Oliver La Farge, Thomas Mann, Stephen Vincent Benét, Negley a sc 
Farson, Burgess Meredith, and William Allen White, they deal primarily ae 
with personal relationships in the realm of school life and with situations sta 
similar to those which high-school students encounter every day. By Li 
telling how others have met and solved personal problems, they help boys ; 
and girls in making their own adjustments and in finding their own places 
in the educational pattern. 
The significance of each of the stories is brought out by such devices as Tw 
illustrative anecdotes, discussion questions, and opinion surveys. A classi- func 
fied bibliography with suggestions for further reading is included. C 
To be published in January 
By Mase A. Bessey and ISABELLE P. CorrFin, both of the Department 
of English, Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New York 
The 
URPOSEFUL reading as a basis for live and sound creative thinking and 
is the aim of this carefully graded high-school text. Virtually self- wid 
teaching, it provides systematic instruction and practice in understand- _ 
ing, re-expressing, and utilizing written ideas. Varied and interesting 
reading selections of gradually increasing length and complexity, taken 
from the writings of distinguished authors of the past and present and 
from current newspapers and magazines, are accompanied by exercises 
designed to improve essential techniques and skills. The book is concise, 
clear, and direct in treatment. ' 
t 
351 pages Price, $1.08 : 
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APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY = T 
35 West 32nd St. New York, N.Y. 
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NEW AND RECENT TITLES 


Bair, Neal § STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH 


and Others 


Knowing Your Language - Strength through English 
- Grade 7 - - Grade 8 - 


The junior-high-school unit of the outstanding language series, distinctive for teaching language as 
a social skill. In the work for these grades essentials are expanded, functional grammar receives a 
more formal treatment, including analyses by diagramming, and there is pronounced correlation 
with other subjects. 


Lipman and $ ENGLISH WORKBOOKS 


Johnson 
Working with English - Our English Power Grows Up 
- Grade 9 - - Grade 10 - 


Two new workbooks that have found a hearty welcome because of their sound treatment of the 
fundamental principles of expression, both oral and written. 


Center and ¢ RE ADING AND THINKING 


Persons 
Experiences in Practices in 
Reading and Thinking ° Reading and Thinking 
- Book One - - Book Two - 


Problems in Reading and Thinking 
- Book Three - 


The series famous in its field—the development and improvement of reading ability by junior- 
and senior-high-school pupils. Modern methods and materials successfully used by the authors in 
wide experience. Complete with WORKBOOKS AND MANUALS. 


Taintor and Monro Craig Bond and Bond 
ENGLISH FOR JUNIOR SPEECH —— 
AMERICAN ARTS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
YOUTH - Revised - 


A guide for the teacher 
as leader in the program 


Lively, practical ma- The latest edition of a 
terials for those of oth classic in speech for jun- school ae” hesdy 
grade or similar ability. ior grades. in October. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York : Boston : Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 
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gth grade 
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ROBERT FROST AND THE MIDDLE WAY 


ROBERT G. BERKELMAN’ 


In the spring of 1937 Robert Frost, at a dinner given him by the 
Poetry Society of America, spoke on “Opposites.”’ In his playful- 
serious way he bandied the contention that there is not merely the 
ancient conflict between good and evil but that there are good forces 
so dangerously potent that, uncontrolled, they will destroy one an- 
other: individualism and socialism, justice and mercy, work and 
play. Most likely this idea was at the root of the self-revelation he 
had just been making in A Further Range: 

I never dared be radical when young 
For fear it would make me conservative when old. 
Take at random any dozen of Frost’s poems, except in the earliest 
volume, and one is sure to find among them this same clear-eyed 
sense of balance and homely sanity. When, for example, the “New 
York alec”’ says in ““New Hampshire’’: 
Choose you which you will be—a prude, or puke, 
Mewling and puking in the public arms, 

Frost answers, 
Me for the hills where I don’t have to choose... . 
How about being a good Greek, for instance? 

It is this Greek sense of moderation that gives to the writing of 
our leading poet much of its enduring substance. It is untouched by 
the contemporary fevers of self-advertising and freakish novelty. To 
Robert Frost extremes are anathema. Or, better, his is a thoughtful 


* Professor of English, Bates College. 
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balance; he reconciles extremes without producing merely a neutral, 
dead center. From extremes, rather, he absorbs the good and purges 
the bad. 

His living and his writing are full of good opposites that are made 
to reinforce, not to fight, each other. It may not be insignificant 
that though he spent his first ten years in California he has become 
the incarnation of New England. In “‘A Record Stride” he is pleased 
that he can taste on his old hiking shoes the salt of both the Pacific 
and the Atlantic. While young he went ‘‘to school to age to learn the 
past”’; after fifty he goes “to school to youth to learn the future.” 
In one of his richest poems of wise fun, “The Bear,” he smiles upon 
the pathetic, baggy figure of man, shuttling bear-like in his cage, the 
world, between inimical extremes of metaphysics until, in need of 
rest, 

He sits back on his fundamental butt 

With lifted snout and eyes (if any) shut, 

(He almost looks religious but he’s not), 

And back and forth he sways from cheek to cheek. 


The trouble, he reminds us in ‘‘Build Soil—a Political Pastoral,”’ 
is that 
We're always too much out or too much in. 
We need constantly to purge the extremes of their destructiveness 
and to temper them with each other. With beauty, accordingly, he 
prefers roughness, to keep it from becoming the aesthete’s toy. With 
honeysuckle dew and rose petals he wants bitter bark, burning 
clove, and the prickle of sand and grass upon the palm. In “Leaves 
Compared with Flowers” he says: 
I bade men tell me which in brief, 
Which is fairer, flower or leaf. 
They did not have the wit to say, 
Leaves by night and flowers by day. 
But he himself comprehends both fire and ice, inner and outer weath- 
er, climbing up birches toward heaven and also coming down again 
to earth. He is Aristotle’s golden mean dressed in American overalls. 
Not only are individual poems based on this idea of blended op- 
posites, but also the whole body of his poetry comprises them. Its 
peculiar power lies in the fact that—to use T. K. Whipple’s apt al- 
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teration of Keats’s phrase—it “surprises us with a fine deficiency.’ 
It is the product of both sight and insight. For subject matter it 
prefers the common in experience that is uncommon in books. 
Though the material for Frost’s poems, as his friend Lascelles Aber- 
crombie put it, is laid out slowly and deliberately as for a poetic bon- 
fire, we suddenly find, without our quite knowing when, that a match 
has been put to it. At its best his writing is the essence of poetry 
without being poetical. 

Unsupported by the ability to harmonize opposites, we are driven 
from pillar to post. Our oscillations are recorded by Robert Frost 
with the sagacity of a Greek chorus, but with a Yankee twang and 
twinkle, in “To a Thinker”: 

From form to content and back to form, 
From norm to crazy and back to norm, 
From bound to free and back to bound, 
From sound to sense and back to sound. 


So back and forth. It almost scares 
A man the way things come in pairs. 


One of the most fascinating pairs of opposites in Frost’s poetry is 
the brother-sister relationship of Work and Play (otherwise to be 
identified as the Practical and the Poetic). By rights these two ought 
to love each other, he seems to say; but they are usually in a huff or 
actually fighting together. 

Light will be shed on my meaning if we recall Max Eastman’s dis- 
cerning parable in his Enjoyment of Poetry. Imagine yourself, he 
suggests, on a ferry crossing the Hudson. Note the set-faced people 
who retreat to the cabin and their newspapers, bent only upon get- 
ting to the other side as quickly as possible. They are the “practical 
people,’ the workers. They pride themselves on being eminently 
sensible. Then consider the few who go to the prow and with bright 
eyes scan the sunset-burnished windows or discover strange rainbows 
on the oily water. They are as absorbed in the experience itself 
asinitsend. They are the “poetic people’’; they know how to play. 

This is the distinction that flashes through Frost’s poems in 
myriad disguises. In ‘‘The Mountain,” for instance, he meets one 
of these practical plodders, not on a ferry, but in a heavy cart, driv- 
ing white-faced oxen. Never has this practical farmer been to the 
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top of the mountain that blots out the western stars from his sky. 
He explains, 


“Tt doesn’t seem so much to climb a mountain 
You’ve worked around the foot of all your life 


’Twouldn’t seem real to climb for climbing it.” 
He has been going back and forth in his land-lubbering ferryboat 
and has rarely emerged from its confines. The farmer in “Mending 
Wall” (he could be the same one) unquestioningly clings to the old 
axiom that “good fences make good neighbors.”’ He also moves in 
this darkness “not of woods only and the shade of trees.”’ In fact, 
the obtuse hardhead is not uncommon among Frost’s figures. 

But though Robert Frost himself tells of his being tempted to sell 
his stand of a thousand Christmas trees, because that is “‘the trial 
by market everything must come to,” his heart is quite certainly 
with the poetic people, the players. He didn’t have to confess in 
“A Time To Talk” (but we are glad he did, just for the fun of it) 
that he welcomes the chance to leave his hoe thrust in the mellow 
ground and plod up to the stone wall for a friendly visit. We should 
have guessed that much, if we had read a score of his other poems. 
Out reaping, he is glad to stop work, stoop to wonder at the tuft of 
flowers left by the reaper ahead, and learn that men can work to- 
gether ‘whether they work together or apart.” He evidently likes 
the parents who in naming their daughter Maple preferred to keep 
their thoughts from practical sap and practical sugar and dwell on 
the scarlet and pale pink of autumn leaves. Proud though he is that 
his New Hampshire has gold to mine, he is prouder that she has not 
gold in commercial quantities; for 

The having anything to sell is what 

Is the disgrace in man or state or nation. 
Some of the apples of his life, he hopes in ‘‘Unharvested,”’ will al- 
ways go ungathered, that they may later leave their circle of solid 
red on the ground. His heart is also with the factory worker who, ar- 
riving after the morning whistle, goes on a lone strike: 


He knew a path that wanted walking; 
He knew a spring that wanted drinking; 
A thought that wanted further thinking.... 
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The factory was very fine; 
He wished it all the modern speed. 
Yet, after all, twas not divine. 


Brad McLaughlin, hugger-mugger farmer in “The Star-Splitter,”’ is 
not altogether crazy, he believes, when he lets his house burn down 
for the fire insurance with which to buy a telescope and gratify his 
lifelong hankering for a more intimate view of the infinities. Nor 
does the poet in ““The Death of the Hired Man” scoff at young Har- 
old Wilson for having no better reason for studying “impractical” 
Latin than that he likes it. 

Yet Robert Frost, forever being tempted to dream with head in 
the clouds and to favor those of his creations who are dreamers, sees 
to it that his own feet always remain on the earth. Just as surely as 
he knows that all work and no play will make a dull boy of any Jack, 
he knows also that all dreaming and no work will make him a good- 
for-nothing parasite. Men live best, to borrow Carl Sandburg’s 
phrase, with both hyacinths and biscuits. 

In his exquisite “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening”’ these 
two claims upon him (or upon any of us, for that matter) are to be 
discerned in the intimated struggle between work and play, between 
the practical and the poetic. Near a frozen lake, he says, he has 
stopped his horse, to watch “the sweep of easy wind and downy 
flake”’ filling up someone else’s wood. He would like to give in to the 
spell and linger indefinitely over the accumulating quietness; but 
the practical little horse, who wants to be getting somewhere, 
shakes his harness bells and reminds the driver of his duties. 

The woods are lovely, dark, and deep. 

But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 
The poem, incidentally, is an excellent illustration of Frost’s love for 
synecdoche; that is, he here makes a small part represent the whole 
of life. But to analyze such a sensitive poem and employ it as evi- 
dence seems almost unforgivable. It whispers, and we make it shout. 

Clear though all these intimations become when viewed from this 
angle, the poet’s whole growing idea is best seen in “Two Tramps in 
Mud Time.” In that poem his philosophy of work and play and of 
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healthy balance reaches its ripest maturity. All that has been in- 
choate and suggestive is brought out into the limpid April sunlight. 
The opening of the poem finds him, on a spring day, splitting beech 
blocks, as much for the feel of poised ax and rocking muscles as for 
the firewood. In the midst of his work-play he is solicited by two 

tramps who really want the job for themselves—for the money in it. 


My right might be love but theirs was need, 


the poet admits to himself, 


And where the two exist in twain 
Theirs was the better right—agreed. 


And then into his concluding stanza the poet compresses the entire 
idea, as neatly as the farmer has been splitting beech—-without splin- 


ters: 
My object in living is to unite 
My avocation and my vocation 
As my two eyes make one in sight. 
Only where love and need are one 
And the work is play for mortal stakes, 
Is the deed ever really done 
For Heaven and the future’s sakes. 


The idea may not be the most profound and exalted in all liter- 
ature, but is there any truth more universally applicable? Happy 
the person, he says, who can throw into his work the wholehearted- 
ness of play, who has found work that he can truly enjoy, who serves 
at once both duty and desire. On the Monday-Tuesday-Wednesday | 
level of living there are few more precious discoveries. | 

In these matters we Americans, the social critics tell us, character- ) 
istically fly to extremes. Our work is grim; our play is frantic. | 
George F. Babbitt is not so elated over his real estate deals as he 
feels he ought to be. But when the quiet Maine woods confront this 
practical man of the world with his emptiness, he futilely seeks ref- 
uge among the strenuous cocktail-shakers. He has worshiped “the 
bitch goddess of Success’’; yet he is not nearly so rich as the supposed- 
ly impractical Henry Thoreau scouring the woods of Walden or as 
Robert Frost wandering “out of beaten ways half looking for the 
orchid Calypso.” J 
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Is not “practical” our weightiest word of approbation? American 
ears love its hard, forthright music. It is our verbal equivalent for 
the idolized technology which was supposed to have brought us the 
millennium with a throw of the switch. With whispered awe we ele- 
vate the maker of profits and the scientist. The poet we either wholly 
ignore or smile upon condescendingly as a harmless fellow from 
whom to borrow a quotation to grace an after-dinner speech. Rarely 
do we look upon him—especially if he is still living—as a leader to be 
taken seriously. 

Yet Robert Frost is that kind of guide. As much as any thinker 
of this hustling, bewildered generation he stops for breath, sees 
clearly and steadily, and out of his carefully balanced judgment re- 
minds us that nobody can be more impractical than the extremely 
practical person, that nobody can be richer than he who keeps fresh 
the art of enjoying experience for its own sake. 


THE LONG BOOK REPORT 
RALPH POTTER’ 


Some high schools and some colleges require their students to 
make a “‘long”’ book report or an analysis of some novel. The assign- 
ment is easy to make, and the whole thing seems pedagogically 
sound; but the results are often very disappointing. ‘The student not 
knowing, or only vaguely knowing, what to look for simply retells 
the story. In order to avoid such pointless and uninteresting work, 
for the original is seldom improved upon, I give to my students this 
outline, which I should like to submit to you for whatever it is worth. 


THE LONG BOOK REPORT 


In writing this book report, you are, under no circumstances, to 
tell me the story. There will be no necessity of that. I shall know 


' Head of the English department of the Joliet Township High School and Joliet 
Junior College. 
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the story if you back up your answers with proof—with examples. 
If you tell me that Jane Eyre by Charlotte Bronté is autobiographi- 
cal, I want to know in what way. How is it? How much of it? 

You are, also, in making this report, to keep in mind this ques- 
tion: ‘How does this book differ from all other books that I have 
read? What gives it its individuality?” Your result will be a literary 
analysis. 

I do not stand behind this outline as such. It is good only as a 
general outline. To write a coherent paper, you will, without doubt, 
have to shift some of the items about. Some, of course, will not apply 
to the book upon which you are reporting. 

Only a superior student can write a successful book report of this 
sort. Are you a superior student? 


OUTLINE 
I. Author’s life 
A. Is the book in any way autobiographical? Are the author’s 
experiences reflected? 


E.g., Jane Eyre, David Copperfield 


II. Setting 
A. Where is the place of action? Does the place make a dif- 
ference? 


E.g., Giants in the Earth, The Good Earth 
1. Does the place of action change frequently? 
B. What is the time of action? Does it make a difference? 
E.g., Grapes of Wrath, Hoosier Schoolmaster 
1. The time is usually given; if not, it can be estimated by 
allusions or by events, dress, speech 
C. Is there a historical background? A minor or major force? 
Is the background entirely true? 
E.g., Kenilworth, Vanity Fair, Gone with the Wind 


T 


III. Plot 
A. Exposition 
1. How does the book start? 
In medias res—Western stories 
By background—Thackeray 
At the end only to back track—Detective stories 


IV. 
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2. By what means does the author establish the relation- 
ship of the characters and the situation? 
B. Is there a connected plot or just a series of events hung to- 
gether by means of a central character? 
E.g., Penrod, Tom Sawyer 
C. Are there subplots? If so, how are they connected with the 
main plot? 
E.g., Silas Marner 


Eppie, Silas Godfrey, Nancy 
| Father | 


D. Doimportant events hinge upon coincidences? Are these co- 
incidences so carefully prepared for that they do not seem 
to be coincidences? 

E. Does the plot seem to grow out of the characters? In other 
words, do certain things happen because the characters are 
thus or thus? 

F. The essence of plot is conflict. Is the conflict in your novel 
between: man and man (e.g., Mutiny on the Bounty); man 
and nature (e.g., Call of the Wild); man and himself (e.g., 
Macbeth) 

G. What do you consider the point of rising action, the climax 
or turning-point, and the conclusion? Why? 

Characters 

A. Are the characters true to life? 

E.g., Cooper’s females 
B. Are the characters types or individuals? 
C. How are they characterized? 
1. By the author? 
E.g., Dickens 
2. By some other character? 
3. By their own speech and actions? 

D. What are the outstanding traits of the principal characters? 

1. Are any dominated by a single purpose? 
E.g., Iago in Othello 

2. Do the characters change for better or worse? 
E.g. Becky Sharp in Vanity Fair 


a 
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3. Are they complex? The good and the bad intermingled? 
E.g., Heathcliff in Wuthering Heights; Scarlet O’Hara 
in Gone with the Wind 
What class of people is portrayed? 
E.g., Dickens, lower class; Galsworthy, upper middle 
class 


. Style or technique 


Does the author employ contrast effectively, setting against 
each other the rich and the poor, the good and the bad? 
E.g., Grapes of Wrath 
Is there humor? What kind? How attained? 
Is there dialect? Give example 
Is there much description? Of what: dress, people, nature? 
Is there much conversation or are there long unbroken 
pages? 
Is there moralizing or author’s asides? 
E.g., Cooper, Thackeray 
Are there tear-producing deathbed scenes? 
E.g., The Cloister and the Hearth, The Old Curiosity Shop 


. Are there sentimental love scenes? 


Are there references to contemporary events or contempo- 
rary writers and political figures? 
E.g., The Heart of Midlothian 


. Does the story have a moral? Is the author trying to teach 


a lesson or merely entertain? 
E.g., Jt Can’t Happen Here, Grapes of Wrath 
1. Is there satire? How effected? 


. What kind of novel is this: society, historical, criminal, 


problem, adventure, western, sporting, sea, or detective? 
Do you find in this novel the universal, everlasting truth, 
or does the novel date itself very definitely? 


. What do you think of the close? Is it the conventional 


happy ending? Sad? Does the author leave it up to your 
imagination? 


. Is the author able to bring his story to a satisfactory con- 


clusion by the characters he has created, or does he have to 
employ a deus ex machina? 
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A DIFFERENT SLANT 


COILA L. START' 


George Eliot says her two purposes in writing Silas Marner were 
“to set in a strong light the remedial influences of pure, natural, 
human relations’’ and ‘‘to give a picture of life in a remote English 
village.”” I had been trying to tell my pupils how beautifully the 
author had accomplished these two purposes when of a sudden I 
realized that the average high-school sophomore cares little about the 
“remedial influences of human relations” and much less about life 
in a remote English village. Today he is interested in what he sees, 
and he does not care much about /earing a teacher’s explanations of 
what he ought to appreciate in a “dry” book. But there is plenty 
to see and plenty of action in Silas Marner! George Eliot’s “big 
words,”’ rather long and involved sentences, and didactic style 
obscure them somewhat for the average sophomore, so the book is 
dry for him. I was getting tired of insisting that active boys and 
girls must read these “dry” parts. Since tenth-graders like to see 
things and do things, I thought, why not take my class on a sight- 
seeing trip to Raveloe and let them do much of it in class? 

Starting out with notebooks in hand, we had a contest each day to 
see who would see the most on this trip. Our object was to get as 
complete a picture, or pictures, as possible of the English village and 
the houses, exterior and interior. Thus we had, when we had finished, 
“a picture of a remote English village.’’ We found the village ‘‘set 
within sight of the widespread hillsides and hidden by screening 
trees and hedgerows.” It was Sunday morning, and we strolled 
toward the “large church in the wide churchyard”’ and on the way 
saw “the men lounging in their own doors at service time.’’ We saw 
the “prosperous homesteads.’’ Two houses especially interested us— 
a red house and a stonecutter’s cottage (chap. iv). We jotted down 
in our notebooks just what we saw—on the printed page—about 
each place. We put down in sentences, more often in words and 


* Teacher of English and foreign languages in the Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, 
Mich. 
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phrases, all the details of furnishings. As we stayed on in the village— 
read on in the story, that is—we continued adding words of descrip- 
tion, and when we were through with the book we had a surprisingly 
full picture of each house. We did not wait until the end of the so- 
journ to see what the others had found but compared notes every 
two or three days. Our trip ended with Part I. In Part II we did not 
take notes on Raveloe and its people because after the years have 
passed it is a changed Raveloe. 

We were invited to a party at the Red House, where we got more 
snapshots of the people of the village to add to our collection. The 
class read the chapters and took notes in their notebooks under the 
heading of “Snapshots of the People of Raveloe.’’ Each “snap” was 
the briefest possible description of the person caught in an interest- 
ing pose: The Squire dancing, “‘pretty springe, considering his 
weight. Stamps uncommon well. Waves his hands in a grand way.” 
Some caught him in other poses. Sometimes pictures that suggested 
a character were found in the illustrations and advertisements of an 
old magazine. After the party it was fun to get together and talk it 
over and show our pictures and perhaps exchange a few. We found 
that we did not all get equally acquainted with the same persons. 

In chapters xvi and xvii we made a “return trip after fifteen years 
to the Red House and the stonecutter’s cottage.’ Several of the 
class decided, when they had finished the book, that they would like 
to make a second return visit to Raveloe after another fifteen years. 
They wrote about what they found. Eppie and Aaron were still liv- 
ing in the again remodeled cottage. Some found that Silas, Nancy, 
and Godfrey were old; some found that they were gone. There were 
strange little children in the cottage too. One girl told us that Wil- 
liam Dane, now an old man, had sought Silas, found him, and con- 
fessed; and that he and Silas were friends again. Some found diffi- 
culty in keeping within the bounds of time and history, but generally 
they did very well. This and the scene mentioned below of men sit- 
ting around the stove in a modern country store were the only two 
“themes” I asked the students to write, and they had their choice 
between the two. 

Let us drop in some evening at the Inn and listen to the men trying 
to stir Mr. Macey up to tell a story. What queer, droll folk they are! 
How comical they seem to us in their simplicity! But when we 
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write the scene of a group of men sitting around the stove in a coun- 
try store of the present day we find the men of “‘simple thoughts” 
really have little more to talk about, nor do they make any more 
“cute” observations. To bring all this out the parts are read aloud 
in class and plenty of time is taken for remarks and observations. 

We have given so much attention to the human interest in the 
story that we do not think of George Eliot as a nature lover. We 
made a list of her references to nature. Again we had a contest to 
see who could find the most. Let us, like Silas, rise early and start 
out on a field trip and see what she has to show us. He “rose in the 
deep morning quiet and looked out on the dewey brambles and 
tufted grass.’’ Let us, with the author, “feel a certain awe—such as 
we feel before some quiet majesty or beauty in the earth, a full 
flowered eglantine or the bending trees over a silent pathway.”’ 
If we follow her closely, she will give us many a thrill. Here are two: 
“as clear as the flower born dew” and “‘the unquestioning activity of 
a spinning insect.” In fact, we found her paragraphs and sentences 
full of richness like the ‘‘dash of gold on a lily,”’ and we decided that 
not many could be skipped if we were to get the fullest enjoyment 
from the book. 

There is much sly humor in the book too. We did not copy the 
humorous passages, but we made note of the lines and pages on 
which they occurred so that we might read them aloud on a certain 
day and enjoy them together. 

In its close adherence to the prescribed form, Silas Marner is a 
perfect example of a novel. It has two easily followed threads or 
plots which the author by her skilful crossing and recrossing has 
braided into a simple but very pretty pattern. The incentive mo- 
ment, climax, and denouement can each be found in a single sentence. 
All the events in both the Cass and the Marner plots can be traced 
back to the suggestion of Dunstan, ‘‘Well then, sell Wildfire!’ This 
starts the story in motion; this is the incentive moment. After the 
story is read, it is interesting to trace the events back to this state- 
ment. 

I used to teach, and I believe many do, that the climax is the com- 
ing of Eppie to Marner’s hearth. I think now that it is the decision 
of Marner to keep the child when Mrs. Kimball suggests that he 
leave it with them. He exclaims, ‘‘No, no! I can’t part with it! It 
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came to me and I’ve a right to keep it.”’ From this time on Silas is a 
changed man, one who can say as he never could before, and who 
does say in the end, ‘‘God’s way is wonderful. I think I shall trusten 
till I die.” And this decision to keep the child begins a change in 
Godfrey’s life. There is now nothing in his way to keep him from 
getting what he wants—Nancy. However, beneath an outward show 
of success and contentment, he is always an unhappy man because 
he did not have a child whom he could call his own. His wife (who 
has done no wrong) says, “‘I could be contented if he [who has done 
wrong] could be contented with the blessing we have.’ The denoue- 
ment is the decision of Eppie to remain with Silas. ‘“‘I can’t feel as 
I’ve got any father but one.”’ In this Silas is rewarded and Godfrey 
punished. 

Another phase of the book that is not so often mentioned is its 
connection with history. It closes the door upon the era of the hand 
manufacturer and opens the door upon the new factory era. It is 
well, in order to emphasize this, to tell the class of the industrial 
changes that occurred in England about the time in which the story 
is set and to connect these especially with the first and last chapters. 

The class was asked to read the book through as rapidly as pos- 
sible for home work. Much but not all of the notebook work was 
done in class. Some days we occupied the whole class period doing 
these observations of nature, “snaps,” etc. Each pupil read for him- 
self the assigned pages and jotted down what he saw. Some days we 
would talk about what we saw, using our notebooks and the text. 
Sometimes we read certain parts just for the fun of reading them. 
Other days we discussed some of the questions below. 

I felt that after taking this “trip” the class appreciated that the 
author had succeeded in her purpose of giving us a picture of life in a 
remote English village, and the discussions and questions brought 
the class to understand how she had succeeded in “setting the 
remedial influences of pure, natural human relations in a strong 
light.” 

Following are some questions that will help to raise discussion in 
class: 


1. In Godfrey’s desire to adopt Eppie why did he not take into consideration 
Silas’ feelings? Just how much is he to be condemned for this? 
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Did Eppie ask Silas for a garden in Aaron’s hearing on purpose? 

Notice that what the doctor says about keeping the child (while they are 
at Silas’ cottage) might and should have been said by Godfrey. What was 
it? 


. The last paragraph in chapter xiv is very significant in application to the 


story. How? 


. What good quality in Silas’ nature caused him to become a miser? 
. Give the adjectives which you think best describe each of the four Cass 


men. (There were four.) 


. Does the author have any reason for having Dunstan speak so often of his 


“luck” when on the way to the hunt? 


. Was Dunstan a thief when he entered Silas’ cottage? Trace from the point 


where the thought first occurs to him that Silas has money through each 
successive reoccurrence of the thought and note his reaction each time. 


. Look up “cover” as a hunting term in the dictionary and note the places it 


is used in chapter v. Do you think George Eliot has any purpose in using 
it thus? 

What does the author name as the essentials of a lady? 

In chapter xx Godfrey speaks an epigram which really ends the Cass plot. 
What is it? (The end of the Marner plot is “I think I shall trusten till I 
die.’’) 


. Does the book prove that Nancy’s words—‘“But it wasn’t worth doing 


wrong for—nothing in this world is’—are true? 


THE UNIT ON THE READING OF NEWSPAPERS 
A GROUP PROJECT 


ROY O. BILLETT’ 


During the second semester of the school year 1940~—41, in a course 


known in the School of Education of Boston University as the “Unit 
Assignment in Secondary Education,”’ the students and the in- 
structor co-operated in a group project having to do with unit 
organization of the topic “Intelligent Reading of Newspapers.”’ 
This article is a report of procedures employed and of results ob- 
tained.? 


* Professor of education at Boston University and author of the recent Funda- 


mentals of Secondary School Teaching. 


2 To insure proper perspective for the reader who is interested enough to examine the 
article carefully, two introductory comments seem in order. First, the project dealt 
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After choice of the topic the first step in the project was to dis- 
cover the present interests, aptitudes, and abilities of secondary- 
school pupils in the area represented by the topic. About three- 
fourths of the members of the class were teachers in active service 
in certain secondary schools in Massachusetts and neighboring 
states. In some of these schools data were found on file showing how 
greatly the pupils of any secondary-school grade differ in important 
aptitudes and abilities related to educative growth in the area repre- 
sented by the topic. For example, these data showed that our unit 
organization must deal realistically with the fact that the pupils in 
any ninth-grade class may range from 70 or lower up to 150 or 
higher in intelligence quotient, and from the fifth grade on up to the 
fifteenth grade in reading ability. To supplement such data as these 
on aptitudes and abilities, a combined questionnaire and check list 
dealing with a number of aspects of intelligent reading of news- 
papers was prepared and administered by members of the class to a 
total of 1,567 pupils distributed through Grades VII—X1L, inclusive. 
The data thus obtained were studied and interpreted with particular 
reference to ninth-grade pupils. The following clues to valid unit 
organization of the topic were obtained: 

1. The great majority of ninth-graders (included in this study) now read 
regularly or frequently: comic strips; cartoons; school news; headlines; 
radio programs; movie page; sports; local news; weather. 

2. Many ninth-graders read regularly or frequently: aviation; science; ad- 
vertising; foreign news; state and national news; persona] briefs; news of 
clubs, churches, and other social organizations; hobbies or special interests 


such as gardening, puzzles, quizzes, and needlework. 
3. The great majority of ninth-graders do not read: market; finance; diet and 


only with the systematic preliminary planning which constitutes the early steps in the 
unit method of teaching (as set forth by the writer in Fundamentals of Secondary-School 
Teaching |Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940]). Second, the project was not the 
course, but something to which each student (after doing the regular work of the 
course) contributed whatever he felt able to contribute and wanted to contribute. 

The students were Jean M. Anderson, Dexter O. Arnold, Ruth P. Boehner, Dana H. 
Brown, John B. Chaffee, Joseph Ciccolo, Melvin Cohen, Arthur C. Comeau, Jr., Mary 
Connor, Leon O. Dalbeck, Clement E. Daley, John Demirjian, Paul T. Donlan, Donald 
D. Dowling, Ruth Fenwick, Edward B. Flaherty, Melissa F. Fletcher, Charles W. 
Gardner, Gardner W. Handy, Charles Kelleher, Helen C. LaVey, Arthur W. McGrath, 
E. A. Mayo, Frances M. Murphy, Arthur G. Pyle, Mary J. Regan, Harriet Scudder 
Hazelle Seavey, Rudolph Sussman. 
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health; editorials; letters to the editor; feature articles by columnists; book 


and play reviews. 


at least a few ninth-graders. 


. A few ninth-graders never read any part of any newspaper. 
. Most ninth-graders do not know what newspapers outside the local area 


. Each department of the newspaper is being read regularly or frequently by 


are like. They do not see the newspaper as a state and national as well as a 


local institution. 


. A few, but only a few, ninth-graders think the importance of a news article 


is indicated always by the size of the headline or the space or position 


allotted to the article, or by any two or by all three. 


read in the newspaper. 


. Most ninth-graders do not know how news is gathered. 
Most ninth-graders are ignorant of the criteria of good composition applied 


to the writing of a newspaper article. 


. A few, but only a few, ninth-graders really think they can believe all they 


In the third stage of the project, an effort was made to establish 
a tentative teacher’s goal encompassing the educative growth which 
this or that ninth-grade pupil in any given class section should have 
a chance to make as a result of guided experience in the area repre- 
sented by the topic “The Intelligent Reading of Newspapers.’ To 
get the materials from which to fashion such a tentative teacher’s 
goal, each member of the class was asked to offer specific suggestions 
as to what a ninth-grade pupil should know, should be able to do 
and should tend to do, if he were to read the newspaper with the 


maximum intelligence which might be expected from any ninth- 
grade pupil. It was recognized that each suggestion made might 
represent an element of educative growth which had been made in 
whole or in part by this or that ninth-grade pupil before he began 


work on this particular unit. Each suggestion was submitted on a 
separate card and was accompanied by the objective evidence, if 
any, on which the suggestion was based. The writer assumed the 
responsibility for reviewing these suggestions, omitting some, adding 
others, and organizing the whole into (1) a general statement of the 


unit, (2) an itemized statement, or delimitation,’ of the unit, and (3) 
a list of probable indirect and incidental learning products. The 
general statement follows; the itemized statement, including twenty 
items, is omitted here because of space limitations. 


3 An essential phase of unit organization. See of. cit., pp. 505-6. For a copy of this 
particular delimitation send self-addressed stamped envelope to the author. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE UNIT 


In a democracy each citizen, so far as possible, must be accurately informed 
concerning current events, local, state, national, and worldwide in scope. News- 
papers, as one of the major sources of such information, should be read regularly 
and intelligently by each citizen. 


INDIRECT AND INCIDENTAL LEARNING PRODUCTS 


1. An appreciation of the services which are and can be rendered by a free press 
in a democracy. 

. An attitude of wanting to know the truth. 

. An attitude of holding all conclusions as tentative. 

. An abiding interest in current events. 

. An attitude of wanting to know different points of view on current issues. 

. An attitude of protection toward the democratic principle of free expression 
of opposing points of view. 

. A tendency to support papers which seem most honest and capable in efforts 
to promote the general welfare. 

8. Increased skill in the use of the dictionary to improve one’s spelling, pro- 

nunciation, and understanding of the English language. 
9. Ability to read with increased speed and comprehension. 


An 


| 


SECURING SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTIVITIES OF TEACHER 
AND OF PUPILS 

The next phase of the project was concerned with the planning of 
pertinent activities for teacher and for pupils. A first draft of the 
general statement of the unit, of the itemized statement or delimita- 
tion of the unit, and of the list of probable indirect and incidental 
learning products was mimeographed and a copy was supplied each 
member of the class. With this statement of the teacher’s tentative 
goal in mind, the members of the class proceeded to offer specific 
suggestions as to what teacher and pupils might do in order that 
the pupils might arrive by the problem-solving or experience route 
at some measure, at least, of educative growth in the area repre- 
sented by the topic. To secure a necessary division of labor at this 
stage of the project six committees were appointed to deal with 
different aspects of the problem.4 

The writer assumed the responsibility for reviewing the reports of 

4 The final list of readings selected is reported in ensuing pages. Mary J. Regan, a 
member of the class and teacher in the Grafton, Massachusetts, High School, contributed 


greatly to this phase of the project both in the final selection and in the coding of the 
readings into the study and activity guide. 
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the committees, omitting some suggestions, modifying some, adding 
others,’ and organizing the whole into the following unit assignment 
or preliminary plan for teacher-pupil activity. 


THE UNIT ASSIGNMENT 
I. ONE OR MORE OF THE FOLLOWING INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITIES 


1. Show the 16-mm. film Trees to Tribune® (three reels, produced by the 
Chicago Tribune)? and follow with the class discussion. 

2. Show the 16-mm. film Journalism® (one reel produced by Vocational Guid- 
ance Films, Inc., Des Moines)’ and follow with class discussion. 

3. Make a recording of a current news broadcast, reproduce the recording 
in class, and follow with class discussion. 

4. Hold an extemporaneous class discussion based on impromptu reports of 
newspaper articles read recently by the pupils. 

5. Administer an objective diagnostic test covering the itemized statement 
or delimitation of the unit. Analyze results to see the needs of individual pupils 
and of the class as a whole. 


II. SUGGESTED CORE EXPERIENCES® 

1. Read this study-and-activity guide carefully. Check (/) the items which 
interest you most. Can you think of any other really interesting things which 
might be done in connection with this unit? If so, write out a brief description 
of each thing to be done and hand it to the teacher tomorrow. (If, at any later 
time, you should think of interesting, worth-while things to do in connection 
with this unit, be sure to let the teacher know about them.) 

2. Ask your parents whether you may bring to class tomorrow a copy of 
each of the newspapers and news magazines which are read regularly in your 
own home. We will spend tomorrow and perhaps the next day looking at these 
papers and magazines and trying to see how they are alike and how they are 
different. (Optional related activity 34.)9 

5 Core activities 5, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 21, 26, and 31 are adapted from suggestions 
made by Edith A. Fletcher, a student in the “Unit Assignment in Secondary Educa- 
tion’’ during the summer session of 1941, and teacher of English in the Rutherford, New 
Jersey, Senior High School. 

* 6Suggested by Louis S. Goodman, assistant, Division of Teaching Aids, School of 
Education, Boston University. 

7 Distributed also by the Division of Teaching Aids, School of Education, Boston 
University. For other distributors and films see Educational Film Catalog (New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1939), and later supplements of the same; also, 1000 and One 
(Chicago: The Educational Screen, 1940). 

8 To be conveyed to the pupils via a mimeographed study-and-activity guide handed 
out to the pupils at the close of the introductory activities. 

9 This is one way of giving advance notice to the pupil that certain optional related 
activities are extensions of certain core activities. In this case the interested pupil may 
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3. Make a list of the names of those papers and magazines which appear 
daily. Another list of those which appear weekly. Are there any others which 
appear semiweekly?'® Triweekly? Biweekly? Monthly? Give the teacher a 
neat written report of this activity. A committee of pupils will summarize all 
such reports and make the summary available to the class. (2:400-423, 1147; 
and 8:14-108, 118, 147.)™ 

4. Make a list of the names of those papers and magazines which you find 
very interesting. Another list of those which you find very uninteresting. An- 
other list which you find very difficult to understand. Hand in a neat written 
report of this activity. A summary of all such reports will be made available 
to the class. (13:8.) 

5. Working alone or with other pupils prepare an exhibit to show how several 
different newspapers have presented some important news item. What does 
the exhibit show about: (1) the position given the article in the paper; (2) the 
amount of space given the article; (3) size of headlines; (4) content of headlines; 
(5) matters emphasized within the article? 

6. Would you say that any of the papers which you have examined are 
morbid or sensational? If so, which ones? Why? (13:18.) 

7. Pick out one paper or magazine which might be called /iberal and tell 
why it might be so called. (13:18.) 

8. Pick out one paper or magazine which might be called conservative and 
tell why it might be so called. 

9. Do you find certain words (such as herald, globe, and sun) appearing often 
in the names of different newspapers? If so, make a list of all such words and 
tell why you think each is appropriate or significant. 

10. Is each paper or magazine organized into departments such as news, 
sports, advertising, and so on? Make a list of the departments in the news- 
paper which you like best. Hand in a neat written report. A summary of all 
such reports will be made available to the class. (1: chapters 16, 29, 31, 39, and 
45; 4:2-4; 30: chapters 3, 14 to 19, 21, 24 to 26, 28 and 29; 56: chapters 2, 4, 
7 to 9, 11, 12, 16 to 19, 21 to 26, and 32.) (Optional related activities 1, 2, 3, 
and 4.) 


look up the title of optional related activity number 34 in the list of titles of such activi- 
ties posted on the bulletin board. If still interested he will find optional related activity 
number 34 fully described in a card index kept especially for the purpose. 

t0 By underscoring the teacher may call the pupils’ attention to important words 
and phrases which may be new to them. Thus vocabulary-building becomes an im- 
portant aspect of the teaching-learning cycle corresponding to each unit assignment. 


1t This is one way to give detailed guidance in reading. Here, for example, the pupil 
is told in code that he may get some help on core activity number 3 if he reads pages 
400-423 and page 1,147 of the second reference in the list of readings, and pages 14-108, 
118, and 147 of the eighth reference in the same list. The pupil should understand that 
other readings which he may find for himself may prove better for him than the readings 
thus suggested in the study and activity guide. 
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11. Compare the language used on the sports pages with the language used 
on the editorial page. If interested, you might try re-writing an editorial in 
the language of the sports page. If you do this the teacher would like to see the 
results. 

12. Is the newspaper which you like best the one which is read regularly in 
your home? Why do you like a certain newspaper better than any other? 

13. Why do some newspapers publish several editions each day? Which is 
the best edition for the person who can read but one edition daily? 

14. Examine several consecutive issues of the newspaper which you like best, 
to see where the most important news items, as a rule, appear. Can you find 
exceptions to the rule? If so, clip out these exceptions and tell why they were 
placed where they were. (1: 200-201, 287, 302; and 56: chapter 29.) 

15. On a sheet of paper 8} inches by 11 inches in size, mount a newspaper 
article which you have found interesting. In the fewest possible words state 
all the essential points in the article. Hand the results of this work to the teach- 
er. 

16. By means of mounted clippings show that you know what the following 
terms mean when applied to a newspaper article: headline; date line; lead; body. 
(17:49-122, 132, 133, 197; 30:13-16; 56: chapters 3, 4, 8, 20, 22, and 27.) 
(Optional related activities numbers 20 and 40.) 

17. Prepare an oral report to the class showing that a good news item answers 
the questions What? Who? When? Where? and How? 

18. Some people read only the headlines. Is that ever desirable? If so, 
when? Is it ever undesirable? If so, illustrate your answer by means of one or 
more mounted clippings. (13:13-19; 17:110-22; 37:16-17.) 

19. The librarian at the public library has prepared an interesting exhibit 
in the high-school pupils’ reading-room, consisting of recent issues of six of the 
important newspapers of the present day accompanied by issues of the same 
newspapers as they appeared forty years ago. Choose one department in which 
you are particularly interested and prepare a report of the changes which have 
taken place. (1:6-28, 87-97.) (Optional related activity number 38.) 

20. Can you find examples of exactly the same news item written in exactly 
the same way in different newspapers? If so, how do you account for the fact? 

21. By means of mounted clippings show that the same news item may be 
made the subject of (1) a straight news article, (2) a feature story, (3) an editorial, 
and (4) a cartoon. 

22. Prepare to give to the class orally or in writing the main facts about one 
of the following: The Associated Press; The United Press Association; Inter- 
national News Service; Universal News Service; Federated Press; North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance. (8: 165; 13:134; 26:155-72; 30: chapter 33; 33: 38-40; 
48:207-10, 235-38, 361-64.) (Optional related activities numbers 14 and 17.) 

23. What are syndicated newspaper materials? What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of syndication: (1) to the writer or producer of such materials; 
(2) to the newspaper that prints such materials; (3) to the public that reads 
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them? What syndicated materials do you read regularly? (2:1171-78; 8:8, 48, 
154-63; 30: chapters 24 to 26.) (Optional related activity number 33.) 

24. Prepare a mounted exhibit for the bulletin board to illustrate excellent 
work done by one of the following: (1) a cartoonist; (2) a columnist; (3) a 
reporter; (4) an editor; (5) a special correspondent; (6) a society editor; (7) a 
sports editor; (8) a book reviewer. Write a brief statement as to why you think 
the work is excellent. (4: 112-238; 9; 12; 13:225-42, 302-7; 14; 30; 33; 35; 393 
53.) (Optional related activities numbers 6, 40, and 41.) 

25. How does the work of the editor differ from the work of a reporter? 
(4:112-360; 30: chapters 5, 6, and 13; 32:8-15, 26; 33:22-37; 53: 1-19, 37-50.) 
(Optional related activities numbers 5 and 40.) 

26. What newspapers did the following men serve as editors: Henry S. 
Dana? Horace Greeley? Henry L. Watterson? William Cullen Bryant? Wil- 
liam Allen White? Can you add the names of other great editors to this list? 

27. Bring to class an example of a feature story which you like. Why do you 
like it? (4:239-90; 8:157-63; 13:176-86, 252-58; 30: chapters 24 and 26.) 
(Optional related activity number 4o.) 

28. Have you ever attended a motion picture which seemed not worth the 
time and trouble to go to see? If so, try reading the newspaper reviews of 
current motion pictures and select a motion picture on the basis of these re- 
views. Prepare a two-minute oral report on your experience. (13: 288-94, 
296-300; 17; 30: chapter 18.) (Optional related activities numbers 13 and 4o.) 

29. Find out what newspapers and news magazines are taken regularly by 
your school library, and why these particular ones are taken and not others. 

30. For one week keep a record of the approximate amount of time which 
you spend: (1) in reading newspapers; (2) in reading news magazines; (3) in 
listening to news broadcasts. Also record the departments: (1) which you al- 
ways read; (2) which you never read; and (3) which you read sometimes, but 
not often. Hand in to the teacher a written report of this activity. (Optional 
related activities numbers 1, 3, 4, 9, and 13.) 

31. If you are unable to read weather maps, regular maps, charts, or graphs 
which appear in the newspaper, ask your teachers of science, social studies, and 
mathematics for help. 

32. Why should one read newspapers regularly? Why should one read more 
than one newspaper? (13:13-19.) (Optional related activities numbers 28 and 
31.) 

33. Find out just who are the owners of your favorite newspaper. Does it 
favor: (1) Any particular group, such as employers or employees? (2) Any par- 
ticular religious denomination? (3) Any particular political party? (2: 401-23, 
1139-62, 1225-27, 1241-1318; 13:144.) (Optional related activities numbers 
19, 22, and 26-b.) 

34. How may advertisers influence a newspaper? (30: chapter 31.) (Option- 
al related activities numbers 35 and 4o.) 
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35. What part of a newspaper’s income is derived from advertising? What 
effect does this have on the cost of the newspaper to the reader? (4: 374; 30; 
chapter 31.) (Optional related activities numbers 2, 7, and 35.) 

36. What is a newspaper chain? Advantages and dangers? (8:43, 119.) 
(Optional related activity number 26-d.) 

37. Show that newspaper articles are not always reliable. (4: 281-399; 8:37; 
53:167-85.) (Optional related activities numbers 10 and 29.) 

38. Show that news in general is or is not more reliable than was news in 
general seventy-five years ago. (Optional related activity number 16.) 

39. Can you always tell when, where, and by whom a news article was 
written? Can you always tell what news service, if any, sponsored the article? 
(30: chapter 1.) 

40. Why are most foreign news items reported over the radio prefaced by 
“Censored by the government?” Show that one cannot always tell so 
easily whether an item over the radio or in the newspaper has been censored. 
What are the desirable and undesirable features of censorship? (Optional re- 
lated activities numbers 17, 18, 26-c, and 29.) 

41. What services and disservices may be rendered by foreign-language 
newspapers in the United States? (2:1210-24, 1139-62; 8:135, 193, 198, 199, 
208-34; 15: Part 4; 19: chapter 6.) (Optional related activities numbers 26-a 
and 29.) 

42. Mount several selected clippings to show that newspapers are printing a 
great deal about the unpreparedness of the United States for war. Should they 
be allowed to print such materials? (Optional related activity number 12.) 

43. Should the newspapers be allowed to condemn the president’s policies? 

44. What is a free press? Does a free press exist in the United States? (8:53, 
72; §3:222-34.) (Optional related activity number 3.) 

45. How can one tell whether he is reading the paper too fast? Too slow? 
Find out from your teacher of English whether you are able to read a paper 
as rapidly and understandingly as a pupil of your age should be able to read. 
(Optional related activity number 9.) 

46. Ask your teacher of health education how you can find out whether 
you have any defects of vision which should be corrected before you can read 
well and get pleasure out of reading. (Optional related activities numbers 8 
and 9.) 

47. Ask your science teacher how you can find out what the intensity of il- 
lumination, and the direction from which the light comes, have to do with 
pleasurable and successful reading. (Optional related activity number 9.) 

48. Prepare a set of rules of etiquette for reading newspapers: (1) on street- 
car or bus; (2) in the home; or (3) in the library. (Optional related activity 
number 9.) 

49. How many different ways of making a living in connection with news- 
papers can you name? Would you like to make your living in any one of these 
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ways? Do you think you have or can develop the necessary qualifications? 
If so, talk the matter over with your counselor or homeroom teacher. (8; 28; 
30; 33; 40; 48; 53.) 

50. Select and mount newspaper clippings which you find valuable in con- 
nection with some unit which you are now studying in one of your other courses, 
or in connection with some extra-curricular activity in which you are engaging. 
(Optional related activities numbers 32 and 42.) 

51. Summarize what you know about newspapers under the following title: 
“Why I think is a good newspaper and how I think it could be made 
better.”’ (17.) (Optional related activity number 23.) 

52. Keep a daily record which will enable you to say what you regard as the 
ten most important news events which have occurred while you were working 
on this unit. (Optional related activity number 39.) 


Ill. OPTIONAL RELATED ACTIVITIES 


1. Get ready to make a three-minute talk without notes on why you do, or 
do not, read regularly one of the following departments of the daily newspaper: 
markets; finance; diet and health; editorials; letters to the editor; articles by a 
certain columnist; book or play reviews; national news. 

2. Find out how newspaper space is calculated. Calculate the percentage of 
space given to each major department in one issue of your favorite newspaper. 
Report the results to the class. (30:52, 53, 147, 148.) 

3. Tell why a newspaper should, or should not, maintain a department in 
which the people may express their views. If such a department is maintained, 
should each letter be accompanied by the writer’s real name? (30: 22-23.) 

4. Prepare an illustrated talk, using the opaque projector, to show the work 
of some of the leading cartoonists in the United States. Point out the relation 
of cartoons to propaganda. 

5. If you are interested in some proposed state or national law, make a col- 
lection of editorials dealing with it. Make a list of the arguments advanced for 
or against the proposed law. Do you think the proposed law should be passed? 

6. Find out the main facts about the Pulitzer Prize in journalism. Prepare to 
tell the class what these facts are. (3:322-53; 8: 104). 

7. Prepare a three-minute illustrated talk on methods employed by news- 
papers to increase circulation. List the methods on a chart which can be read 
by the class from the bulletin board. Tell why each method is good or bad for 
the owners of the paper and also why each method is good or bad for the reading 
public. Tell which methods could be used to advantage by the school news- 
paper. (8:133; 30: chapter 27; 53:134-66.) 

8. Interview each of your classmates to find out whether his or her eyes have 
been tested during the past year by a qualified expert (oculist or optician). 
Report the number (not the names) of pupils: (1) who have had their eyes tested 
within the year; (2) who have not had their eyes tested within the year; and (3) 
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the reasons given for having their eyes tested, and for not having their eyes 


tested. 
9g. Make a careful study for one week of people who are reading newspapers. \ ; 
Do not let them know you are making the study. Take notes on what you ob- \ f 


serve. Get ready to make a two-minute talk to the class on “‘How to read the 
newspaper,” or “How not to read the newspaper.’”’ (You may prefer to write 
an article for your school newspaper on one or the other of these subjects.) 
(13: 13-19.) 

10. Where have you heard these phrases: ‘““News behind the news’; “As 
the clock strikes’; and ‘“The human side of the news’’? Get ready to tell the 
class what these phrases mean. 

11. What is a newspaper morgue? Can you arrange to visit one and tell the 
class what you saw? (8:156; 30: chapter 22.) 

12. How do war communiqués differ from war news in general? 

13. Prepare to report on ‘Competition and cooperation among screen, radio, 
and newspaper.” (8:152, 153; 53: 235-47.) 

14. Find out through reading, and, if conveniently possible, through visits to 
a newspaper plant, just what one of the following is: linotype, teletype, and 
radio photograph. Prepare to tell the class what you find out. Illustrate your 
talk with mounted pictures or with the opaque projector. (8; 30: chapters 30 
to 35; 334-7, 14-17, 28-31.) 

15. (a) Compare postal rates on letters, books, magazines, and newspapers. 

Prepare to report and explain your findings. (b) Find out all you can about \ 
methods used to insure rapid delivery of newspapers. Get ready to tell the 
class what you learn. (8:150; 29; 30: chapters 37 and 38; 31; 33; 46.) 

16. Write a brief history of the first newspaper in America.(1:8—10; 3:43-51; 
11:43-58.) 

17. Describe one week in the life of an American foreign-news correspondent. 
(8:70; 30: chapter 13.) 

18. What newspaper features the slogan “All the news that’s fit to print’’? 
Examine a few issues of the paper and prepare a written report on how the pub- 
lishers seem to be trying to live up to the slogan. 

19. Write a biography of some newspaper publisher. You may want to 
choose a local publisher, or perhaps one of the following: Joseph Pulitzer; 
William Randolph Hearst; William Allen White; Roy Howard; Frank Gannett; 
Robert P. Scripps; Adolph S. Ochs. (3:43-51, 354-88, 403-10). 

20. Consult your teacher of English for references on what constitutes good 
composition in a news article. Write out your findings. Illustrate with clippings 
of good newspaper articles. (4:74-112; 12:1-91). 

21. Consult your teacher if you would like to serve on a committee to make a 
written summary of all the reports handed in by individual pupils in connection 
with item number 22 of your study and activity guide. 

22. Same as item 21, except for item 24 of your study and activity guide. 
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23. Same as item 21, except for item 42 of your study and activity guide. 

24. Consult your teacher if you would like to serve on a committee to select 
excellent reports written by individual pupils and not made available to the 
whole class in one way or another. Edit these reports, prepare a table of con- 
tents, and get the business department to type one or more copies. Place these 
copies in the library where they may be available for reference by interested 
pupils. 

25. Consult your teacher if you would like to serve on a committee to pre- 
pare an illustrated dictionary of newspaper terms. (30: chapter 1.) 

26. Find one, two, or three other interested pupils and plan to debate one of 
the following questions: (a) A foreign-language press should be made illegal in 
the United States. (b) Newspapers should be owned by the public. (c) News- 
papers should not publish in detail news of scandal and crime. (d) Chain owner- 
ship of newspapers should be discouraged. (e) A newspaper should not print 
serial or short stories, crossword puzzles, or so-called ‘‘funnies.’’ Allow each 
speaker three minutes for constructive argument and one minute for rebuttal. 
(19: chapter 6.) 

27. Prepare an exhibit to show the use of either maps, charts, or graphs in the 
newspaper. 

28. Prepare a mounted series of news clippings to illustrate the progress of 
some important law through the state or federal legislature. 

29. Analyze one issue of a newspaper and make clippings of different kinds of 
propaganda. Mount each neatly on a letter-size sheet of paper and type neatly 
on the paper your reasons for regarding the item as propaganda. 

30. Collect and mount a series of pictures which show the steps in the print- 
ing of a newspaper. (30: chapters 30, 37-45; 32:15-473 33:4-7, 14-17, 28-31.) 

31. Consult the teacher if you would like to serve on a committee to keep 
up to date, on the bulletin board, a ‘“‘Current-Events Map.” 

32. Prepare a scrapbook of newspaper clippings which would be of value to 
some club to which you belong, or to the teacher and pupils of some course which 
you are now taking. 

33. Plan an exhibit of syndicated materials. Try to include at least one 
example of each kind of syndicated material. (8:157, 160-63.) 

34. Find out, if you can, the names of all newspapers and news magazines 
taken regularly in the homes of yourself and your classmates. Make a frequency 
table (consult your teacher of mathematics) to show in how many homes each 
paper is taken. 

35. Plan an exhibit of what you regard as good and bad advertising. Mount 
each clipping and type neatly on the mounting the reason why the advertising 
is good or bad. Consult your teacher of art before engaging in this activity. (8.) 

36. Find out by reading, and, if possible, by visit to a paper mill, how paper 
used in newspapers is manufactured. (30: chapter 36; 32:34-37.) 
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37. Plan a class excursion to a newspaper plant. Consult your teacher and 
other pupils. Prepare a letter asking permission to visit the plant and arranging 
a definite day and hour. Prepare a list of things to be done, things to be ob- 
served, and questions to be asked on the trip. (8; 30; 32; 33; 55.) 

38. Visit your local public library. Find out how many and which newspapers 
are available there. Find out whether any of the newspapers are on microfilm. 

39. Prepare a frequency table of the most important news events of the 
month from the reports of individual pupils in connection with item 43 of the 
study and activity guide. Find other interested pupils and plan to dramatize 
what your classmates have mentioned most frequently as an important news 
event. 

40. Prepare for your school newspaper one of the following: (a) a news arti- 
cle; (5) a feature story; (c) an editorial; (¢d) a book review; (e) a review of a cur- 
rent motion picture; (f) an advertisement; (g) a cartoon; (4) a comic strip; 
(t) a character sketch of some leading pupil or faculty member. (13; 30; 39.) 

41. Who are some of the most famous columnists in the United States? 
Write a biography of one of them. (8:157, 160, 161, 163.) 

42. If you do not have a school newspaper, try developing plans for one. 
Consider carefully whether the paper should be mimeographed or printed, and 
how it is to be financed. If your teacher approves, your plans may be presented 
to your principal. (4; 13; 25.) 

43. A committee will be needed to take charge of exhibits via bulletin board, 
exhibit table, and the like, while the class is working on this unit. If interested, 
consult your teacher. 

44. A committee will be needed to plan a program of activities which will 
enable all the class to learn as much as possible from what each pupil has done. 
If interested, consult your teacher. 

45. If you are following closely developments in the war abroad, prepare or 
secure a map showing the situation as of the latest possible date. Volunteer to 
explain the situation to the class. (Such a map may be obtained for 10 cents 
from News Map of the Week, Inc., Chicago.) 

46. Prepare lantern slides dealing with some phase of current events. Con- 
sult your teacher about the possibility of showing these slides to the class. For 
suggestions on the preparation of lantern slides see (1) How to Make Hand-Made 
Lantern Slides, Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania, or (2) 
“‘Pupil-Made Lantern Slides in the Social Studies,’ by Leland S. March, in 
Social Education for December, 1939.*3 

47. Can you suggest something else, related to “Intelligent Reading of News- 
papers,” which you would prefer to any of the activities just suggested? If so, 
explain it to your teacher and you may be given permission to work on it. 


7 Adapted from suggestions made by Louis S. Goodman. "3 Tbid. 
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The teacher who wishes to adapt for local use all or part of the 
unit and corresponding unit assignment just set forth should con- 
sider carefully: (1) the grade in which the unit and unit assignment 
are to be used; (2) whether the pupils are to have other chances in 
later grades at guided experiences in the same area; (3) the amounts 
of time which are to be allotted to guided experiences in the area in 
this and later grades; (4) the extent to which pertinent matériel is 
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or can be made available for teacher’s and pupils’ use; and (5) what 
the pupils already know, are able to do, and tend to do, in the area 
represented by the unit. In the light of such considerations the 
teacher will be able to set up his own tentative and reasonably valid 
goal. This he will do by selecting certain items from the delimitation 
of the unit (accepting some items without change, modifying other 
items to meet local needs) and by adding other items. Similarly, the 
teacher can prepare his own preliminary plan for teacher-pupil 
activity during the teaching-learning cycle. That is, he can select 
certain items from Parts I, II, and IV, of the unit assignment, to be 
used unchanged or in modified form, and he can add other items 
which he thinks may be valuable in the local situation. Since the 
items of Part III are wholly optional, no advance selection need be 
made by the teacher, but he may wish to add other items to the list. 


READING STUDIES GO TO WORK 


MARIE CORRIGAN’ 


The discussion of reading, its problems and their solution, is com- 
pletely at home in a conference of English teachers. May I say that 
it is too much “‘at home’’? Some day I hope to pick up a program of 
a mathematics or a science teachers’ conference and see that a section 
has been devoted to the improvement of reading on the high-school 
level. When the teaching of reading is taken out of the cradle of the 
English classroom and permitted to romp about and to gain atten- 
tion in the classrooms of other subjects, I think that we shall have 
a sturdier, healthier reading situation. It is our task, however, to 
encourage our fellow-teachers to welcome our protégé and to assume 
some of the responsibilities of guardianship. 

I say “‘our protégé” because we have led the way in investigating 
the reading problem. We know that experiments in the field of read- 
ing on the high-school and college levels have been numerous and 
varied, but we may not realize that the majority of these have been 


*Head of the English department and assistant principal of the Aitkin Public 
Schools, Aitkin, Minn. 
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carried on by English teachers in their own classes or in special read- 
ing courses. In a recent survey which I made of twenty-eight pub- 
lished experiments in reading on those upper levels, I found that 
one study had been made in a citizenship class, three in psychology 
courses, and one in a science class. The others were made by teachers 
in English classes or in separate reading groups under English in- 
structors. One is forced to conclude that the English teacher is less 
prone to hide his light or that he is to be credited with the bulk of 
experimental data in this field. 

Let our assumption be what it may, I feel that we have no reason 
to be complacent about our contributions until we have reorganized 
our teaching in the light of our studies, until we have all set about 
to improve the reading ability of each of our students, and until we 
have passed on our knowledge and enthusiasm for the improvement 
of reading to the teachers of other subjects. 

Our first task we shall consider only briefly, as it has been the sub- 
ject of several well-written and instructive papers. In order that we 
may reorganize our teaching to meet the student needs, we must 
analyze those needs. If a survey has been made of the reading abil- 
ity of a class, the English teacher can start from there. When this 
information is not available, he may do his own testing. If, for some 
reason, that is impossible, he may through careful observation de- 
termine whether or not his entire group read with equal facility and 
comprehension. If they do, he ought to drop everything and hurry 
off to sign a long-term contract with his school, for his is a rare and 
enviable position. Should he decide simply to accept the results of 
the investigations of others, he will assume that in an average high 
school there are likely to be readers whose abilities range from that 
of fifth grade to that of superior adulthood. 

From that point on the English teacher’s life must be an uneasy 
one. He knows, for instance, that any school owning one hundred 
copies of /vanhoe expects to have those used by one hundred stu- 
dents; but he also knows that Scott certainly didn’t write his novel 
for fifth- or sixth-grade enjoyment. The English teacher suspects 
that by exercising a reasonable amount of skill he could teach the 
story to even the dullest child, for a tale of knighthood appeals 
strongly to adolescents. Should he decide to handle Jvanhoe and the 
other classics this way, he realizes that the ordinary child will con- 
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clude that he can’t understand acceptable literature without the 
help of a teacher and that he need not strive to reach that level at 
all in his own reading. Fortunate are the students of the teacher who 
at this point deserts the textbook storeroom and goes to the library 
to make the final decision. Here he cannot help remembering that 
Scott did not establish a monopoly over the medieval theme. Here 
he finds books that do not have their knights wrapped in long de- 
scriptive passages, unintelligible to the slow reader, or their ladies 
surrounded by words the very length of which challenges the child 
to leap over them. The first task of the teacher, then, is the intelli- 
gent matching of material with ability rather than the routine 
matching of the number of books with the number of pupils on 
hand. 

Although we must accept our pupils as we find them, we may not 
pass them on with the same shortcomings. Our second task involves 
the improving of reading ability. If the teacher can use class time 
and has one or two sets of the reading-drill books now available, 
very well; but the usual cry of the English teacher is that time and 
material are limited. I will not stop here to discuss the questionable 
economy of that situation, but I would like to present a plan which 
we have used to overcome that particular difficulty. As the plan is 
part of an experiment which comes under the third task I have set 
for the English teacher, I will postpone the explanation for a few 
minutes. 

If we are to convince the teachers of other subjects and the stu- 
dents themselves that the improvement of reading has widespread 
importance, we need more than bubbling enthusiasm. Three years 
ago I found my own enthusiasm brought down to earth by some 
teachers and a few thoughtful students who bombarded me with 
questions that simmered down to these: To what extent, if any, will 
improvement of reading scores carry over into other subjects? Does 
drill merely produce facility in handling the fairly easy material 
usually used for drill purposes, or does the student tend to show im- 
provement in other fields where reading is a valuable tool? Although 
the questions were legitimate and important ones, my answers were 
theoretical. 

The following September we began a matched experiment de- 
signed to study this point. We selected two sophomore groups each 
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of which consisted of twenty-nine students matched in age, sex, 
intelligence quotient, reading speed, and comprehension. The stu- 
dents were also matched by standardized biology and European his- 
tory tests and on the Carroll Prose Appreciation Test. 

After the preliminary testing had been completed, the experimen- 
tal classes were informed of their reading scores, but they were not 
told of the experimental nature of the work or that their history and 
science work was being observed. ‘The teachers of those subjects 
knew nothing of the experiment until the final results were ready. 

For a month fifteen minutes of each English period were spent on 
reading techniques. In the meanwhile we had been busy getting 
drill material. An appeal to the members of the faculty and the 
community for copies of the Reader’s Digest issued during the last 
four years brought over one hundred copies. From each issue we 
selected articles of interest; these were checked, and five objective 
questions and answers were designed to test the comprehension of 
each article. Students met outside of school hours to prepare the 
magazines for use. Some pasted library book pockets on the inside 
of the back covers; several counted the words in each article checked; 
one wrote the warning words, “‘Check time!” at the beginning and 
the end of each selection; three or four typing students made the 
cards for the pockets. On one side of the card were typed the title 
and pages of the article together with the five questions testing com- 
prehension. On the other side were the answers and also the simple 
formula for computing speed: number of words + time = words 
read per minute. The actual number of words was inserted in place 
of 

When the magazines were ready for circulation, their purpose and 
use were explained to the experimental classes. They were told that 
one-fourth of the next six weeks’ test would depend upon the amount 
of individual improvement. The students competed only against 
their own previous score. They were instructed in the use of the 
Digest’s: all work would be voluntary, and the magazines could be 
taken for use overnight or during free periods. Emphasis was laid 
on the fact that speed of reading is not in itself of great value but 
that limiting one’s time while reading often helps the reader to con- 
centrate on the material and to avoid dawdling. The classes were 
advised to read with whatever speed would insure their understand- 
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ing the article, and they were forewarned that the speed would natu- 
rally vary with the type of material read. 

During the remainder of the six weeks’ period an occasional class- 
room comment was made on an interesting article, but no further 
class time was used in drillwork. At the end of the period a short 
reading test was given as part of the six weeks’ examination. The 
second six weeks’ instruction was given in more advanced tech- 
niques, and the same drill method continued. The plan was used for 
twenty-four weeks. The lesson plans for the English classes were in 
no way modified for the experiment. 

In May the experimental and control groups were given another 
battery of tests. Except for a second form used in reading, all other 
tests were the same as those used in September. As the papers were 
not discussed or returned at that time, there was little possibility 
that any student was affected by this repetition of tests. 

We were concerned chiefly with the effect of drill in reading upon 
the mastery of subjects in which reading is a tool. In the history 
test the mean score of the control group was 51.6 and of the experi- 
mental group was 74.4. The difference between the two means being 
6.4 times the probable error of the difference, the superiority of one 
group was statistically significant. 

In the Carroll Prose Appreciation Test the difference between the 
two means was even greater—7.03 times the probable error of the 
difference. Again this favored the experimental class. 

In the final biology test the mean score of the control group was 
74.5 and of the experimental group 82.7. The difference between 
these two means is 3.19 times the probable error of the difference. 

Since the two groups began the year with similar subject back- 
grounds, since both groups were under the same history, biology, 
and English teachers, and since the teaching methods used in each 
section were the same, we felt that this study showed that an im- 
provement in reading ability is likely to produce improvement in 
the mastery of other subjects. While we did not consider our method 
an ideal one, we did feel that we had found one solution to the no 
time, no material problem. 

Furthermore, we had some basis for selling the reading idea to 
the teachers of other subjects, most of whom had not been particu- 
larly anxious to become involved in a reading program. The stu- 
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dents themselves were greatly impressed by the fact that 31.5 per 
cent of the control group and 13.8 per cent of the experimental 
classes received a final yearly grade of D in biology and that 34.5 
per cent of the control students and 17.2 per cent of the experimental 
group received D as a final grade in history. There were no failures 
in either section. The scores of the tests used in the experiment were 
not submitted to the other teachers until all final averages had been 
recorded. We did not wish, however, to use the final yearly grades 
in our conclusions since many factors may affect a teacher’s method 
of marking a student and since no effort had been made to discover 
or to control those factors in this experiment. 

It is hoped that English teachers will continue their investigations 
in the field of the improvement of reading and that they and the 
teachers of other subjects will begin to let the improvement of read- 
ing really affect their actual classroom procedure. 


BUILDING A PERMANENT FILM LIBRARY 


MARGARET E. WEST’ 


It was in war-torn China that I first began to appreciate the po- 
tentialities of the 16-mm. camera asa record. My pictures were obvi- 
ously the work of an amateur, but they gave some American audi- 
ences glimpses of China full of her ancient glory and sublime in her 
suffering—scenes for which I could not have found words. 

Then, being a teacher of English, I began to speculate on the 
many opportunities within the range of the competent amateur for 
bringing American literature to life. There are, of course, splendid 
films available in the commercial field; but the cost of renting many 
of the most desirable ones is almost prohibitive, especially when they 
must be re-rented every semester. Many of the more reasonably 
priced films are silent pictures of a bygone era, which often prove di- 
verting rather than educational to the sophisticated young movie- 
goers of today. The time element must also be considered, since 
many pictures require more than one class period for showing. There 


' Teacher of English in the Davenport (Iowa) High School. 
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is difficulty, moreover, in securing the film at the time when it best 
fits into the material being studied. 

When I explained some of these difficulties to students who were 
complaining about the scarcity of films in the English department, 
they heartily agreed with the suggestion that we make a picture of 
our own which could be the nucleus of a permanent film library. 
The idea was carried to other classes and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The plan seemed feasible, since we had in our American 
literature classes two experienced photographers who were faith- 
ful users of light meters and tripods and who were well acquainted 
with the techniques required to use Kodachrome indoors as well 
as out. Even the idea of giving up their Saturdays to work didn’t 
discourage them. 

After much discussion, the classes decided that the film version 
of a short poem in natural color would be best adapted to our facili- 
ties. As different old favorites were suggested, I became convinced 
that here indeed was a field rich in possibilities for literature classes. 
We finally settled upon Holmes’s ‘‘The Last Leaf.” Since all the 
characters would appear in costume, nothing in the picture could 
ever become out of date. We felt that the poem had emotional ap- 
peal in its mingling of humor and pathos and that it offered an oppor- 
tunity for effective pantomime. Then, too, the line, “the last leaf 
on the tree in the Spring”’ was a tantalizing invitation for a sequence 
of lovely spring shots. 

Committees were then formed for casting, research, script, cos- 
tume, art, and publicity. We began on the titles first. Since we 
planned to adhere to the exact order of the poem, the scenes were 
planned accordingly. Sometimes one line was used for a title and 
never more than three. The art committee drew and painted the 
title backgrounds, using brilliant colors that would be effective in 
color film. The lettering was done in Old English script with India 
ink on embellished scrolls drawn against the illustrated backgrounds. 
The titles were then placed in a titling device and photographed. 
When they were returned from processing we were elated but none- 
theless aware of some improvements which could be made in later 
attempts. 

Because of the frequent shifting of time between the youth and 
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old age of the Revolutionary hero, the need of montage shots was 
apparent. Our problem gave rise to a discussion of devices used by 
Hollywood to secure smooth transition in similar situations. Finally 
we hit upon the idea of drawing a large green leaf with the date 
1773, against the center of which was placed a mahogany hourglass, 
a highly valued antique from Belgium, lent to us by an interested 
friend. For the symbol of old age, the leaf was brown and sere with 
the date 1830, and the hourglass had almost completed its work. 
The drawings and the glass were photographed, the motion of the 
sand being plainly visible. This footage was later spliced into the 
picture wherever it was needed to announce a change of scene. 

Now we were ready to take the incidental shots. Early in the 
spring our photographers snapped a tree whose bare branches were 
silhouetted against a blue sky with just the right cloud formation. 
An intentional underexposure dramatically accentuated the skeleton 
of the tree. A close-up of one limb showed a single leaf which the 
wind whipped back and forth, thus providing motion and suspense. 
As the season advanced, pictures of tulips, fruit trees in blossom, 
and pansy beds presided over by lovely old-fashioned girls in colorful 
costumes of a century ago made a sequence to follow the title “In 
the Spring.” Since it was then too late to show how “‘his cheek was 
like a rose in the snow,”’ we placed a rosebud enveloped in fine cotton 
in the titler, and the resulting shot was one of the most effective in 
the picture. 

The action shots came next. By this time the casting, research, 
and costume committees had completed their work. As an old man, 
“The Last Leaf’ had the “‘old three-cornered hat, and the breeches, 
and all that”’ and for his prime, “ere the pruning knife of Time cut 
him down,” a fancy Colonial costume in vivid colors. His youthful 
sweetheart, whose lips he had “‘prest in their bloom,” wore a blue 
and gold Colonial gown. Her wig of real hair was a good investment, 
since it showed to very good advantage. 

The problem of location was solved by the offer of a Colonial 
home with extensive grounds and gardens situated far enough in the 
country to relieve us of all distractions. With the estate we received 
a fine actor, for when Harvard collegian Holmes sat down to watch 
the old man “as he totters o’er the ground with his cane,” a huge 
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St. Bernard, his brown spots exactly synchronizing with the brown 
of Holmes’s suit, curled up at the feet of the actor and took an active 
interest in all that followed. A winding driveway of heavy gravel 
served as the street where the aged survivor of the Boston Tea Party 


“looks at all he meets sad and wan.”’ As a number of characters 
dressed in costumes of 1830 cast interested glances at him as they 
pass, he ‘‘shakes his feeble head that it seems as if he said, ‘They are 
gone.’”’ Indoor scenes of the lovers were taken against an authentic 
Colonial fireplace. To make Holmes’s grandmama (‘‘poor old lady, 
she is dead long ago’’) seem like a dim figure out of the past, we used 
a filter and slightly overexposed the picture, giving it a subdued and 
amber effect. But most appealing of all were the scenes taken in the 
oldest cemetery in our vicinity, where the old man totters among 
the ‘‘mossy marbles,” where the names he loved to hear “have been 
carved for many a year on the tomb.” The last scene showed a gor- 
geous sunset fading into night. 

After the editing had been done, we had a picture of 350 feet, all 
in natural color. In the meantime our publicity committee had re- 
ported our progress in several issues of the school paper so that the 
student body might be prepared for the premiére showing in an 
auditorium period. To make the poem more meaningful, one of the 
committee stood before the group of two thousand students and ex- 
plained the background of the poem and then recited it. The picture, 
with a musical accompaniment by our school orchestra, was then 
shown to a responsive audience. ‘‘The Last Leaf” became the prop- 
erty of the school, to be shown as frequently as we wished and at any 
time. 

We felt that the project justified the expenditure of time and 
money for several reasons: 


1. In producing the picture many different departments of the school 
were brought into close co-operation. 

2. Many students became acquainted with different processes in 
amateur picture-making. 

3. One poem was impressed on the minds of the entire student body. 

4. The project aroused the interest and co-operation of many mem- 
bers of the community and of the local Cinema Club. 
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5. The picture has been shown to a number of community organiza- 
tions. 


Now the absorbing problem is the choice of the next addition to 
the film library. 


BASIC AIMS FOR ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
PREPARED BY THE BASIC AIMS COMMITTEE 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
I 
Language is a basic instrument in the maintenance of the democratic 


way of life. 

American schools must inevitably be dedicated to the develop- 
ment and perpetuation of democratic ways of life through free 
thought and discussion. Intelligent living in a democracy requires a 
high degree of proficiency in the four fundamental language arts: 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening. It is imperative that young 
people acquire in the highest degree commensurate with their ability 
the power to read intelligently, to interpret meaning accurately, to 
examine critically what they read, and to apply it to socially de- 
sirable purposes. They should develop the habit of keeping informed 
through newspapers, magazines, and books concerning the major 
issues confronting men and women of their times; of weighing such 
issues carefully in the light of the best information available; and of 
guiding their conduct accordingly. 

Young people will be influenced by public discussion, by radio, 
and by the motion picture, avenues of experience which, like read- 
ing, depend for their effectiveness upon ability to receive and to con- 
sider ideas by means of language. To grasp quickly and adequately 
what has been said, to examine ideas critically, to study them in rela- 
tionship to concepts previously acquired, and to adopt a carefully 
considered attitude toward them are, therefore, language skills fun- 
damental to intelligent living today. 

In order to counteract the influence of pressure groups and whole- 
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sale mass appeals varying in number and intensity from year to year, 
young people should be made critically aware of the power of words 
—today’s words as well as yesterday’s. They should acquire the abil- 
ity to think clearly in an emotionally charged atmosphere. In time 
of war and in time of peace, they should understand the methods of 
the propagandist and be able to detect the devices used to deflect 
thought from the central issue. It is imperative that by so doing they 
learn to distinguish between logical reasoning and untoward emo- 
tional appeal. 

At the same time it is essential that young people develop power 
to order their own thoughts carefully and to give effective expression 
to them in the daily relationships of life. Ability to do so requires 
knowledge and application of the commonly accepted conventions of 
oral and written communication, together with those of social inter- 
course in general. Important also are sincerity, restraint, courtesy, 
and a sense of responsibility for clarity and precision of expression as 
aids to mutual understanding. A consciousness of the power of well- 
chosen words to stimulate the imagination, to stir the emotions, and 
to enliven expression should likewise be given serious consideration. 


II 


Increasingly free and effective interchange of ideas is vital to life in a 
democracy. 


The essence of democratic life lies in the voluntary association of 
individuals for the discussion of ideas, the formulation of principles, 
and the carrying-out of common purposes. The language techniques, 
therefore, of informal social and business relationships, of small- 
group and committee activities, and of public life in general merit 
increasing attention in the language program of the school. Skill in 
parliamentary procedure and in effective public discussion should 
also be developed if the numerous types of forums and panels are to 
fulfil their purpose as quests for truth in which alert minds seek all 
available evidence in a sincere effort to arrive at honest, valid con- 
clusions. 

The comparative frequency and importance of the use of oral lan- 
guage demands that special attention be given to the improvement 
of speech and that a generous share of the English program be de- 
voted to training for ease and clarity in oral communication. In ad- 
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dition, ability to present ideas adequately in writing, to follow con- 
ventional forms in spelling and punctuation, and to adhere to stand- 
ards of usage acceptable in our own day should be developed in all 
young people for the purpose of carrying on both business and per- 
sonal intercourse. 

Whether the communication is in speech or in writing, sincerity of 
purpose and a sense of responsibility for knowledge of facts and 
soundness of data are of major importance. Together with honesty 
of presentation and straightforward effectiveness of expression, they 
demand an emphasis far beyond that given to mere technicalities of 
language in any program which purports to train young people for 
life in a democracy. 


Language study in the schools must be based on the language needs of 
living. 

The standards of language which the school aims to promote must 
be those maintained in the best practice of able speakers and writers 
of our own day. Evidence of what such standards are is readily 
available in the work of eminent scholars skilled in the observation 
of linguistic change. Language that is a living, growing instrument 
of thought adheres to no rigid logical pattern of expression but varies 
from situation to situation and from time to time in response to 
psychological and social need. Acquaintance with recognized sources 
of reference concerning current American usage and the habit of con- 
sulting such sources in daily speech and writing are, therefore, im- 
portant objectives in the language program today. 

For that reason specific training in the use of the vernacular is 
essential. It must, however, go far beyond the mere study of lin- 
guistic change or of acceptable or unacceptable elements in diction, 
for communication is a social skill as well as a function of language. 
Ability to enter into social relationships with poise and understand- 
ing or to cope acceptably with a situation in which differences of 
status or of opinion tend to create friction is the outgrowth not only 
of instruction in language but of practice in the psychological and 
social adjustments inherent in the interchange of ideas with others. 
Such a program goes much deeper than mere superficial attention to 
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social codes and manners; it touches the very foundations of mutual 
understanding in human intercourse. 

The activities given special emphasis in the language program will 
be those of greatest value in life both in and out of school. Ability 
to converse, to carry on informal discussion in small groups or com- 
mittees, or to share personal experiences with others will be devel- 
oped in intimate relationship to the situations in which such skills 
are used. Letter-writing, as the most universal of written forms, will 
be stressed throughout the schools. So also will the organization and 
presentation of reports and the expression of opinion on personal and 
public issues. Participation in public discussion will be important 
for everyone, and practice in speaking effectively from the public 
platform for a smaller number. While attaining proficiency in these 
everyday uses of language, certain young people will find in more 
creative forms of expression such as poetry, short story, drama, and 
the informal essay added means by which individual personality 
may be expressed and the imagination stimulated. 


IV 
Language ability expands with the individual’s experience. 


Growth in language power bears a direct relationship to develop- 
ment in maturity and experience. The quality of living and the range 
of experiences which home, school, and community make possible 
for young people are therefore matters of fundamental concern to 
teachers of English. 

The vital program in language uses every kind of experience sig- 
nificant in the life of the individual. At the same time it aims to pro- 
vide new and enriching experiences within the English classroom. 
Only through such natural association with the primary sources and 
motives of expression can the program in English hope to develop 
exact and broad vocabularies, to promote growth in logical thinking, 
and to stimulate careful habits of observation and reflection. Im- 
provement in the processes of thinking comes through actual grap- 
pling with problems which have meaning for the individual. Grow- 
ing power of reflection upon past and present experience is a natural 
concomitant of the intimate relationship between the language pro- 
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gram of the school and the language needs of living. Powers such as 
these are obviously to be sought in some measure for young people of 
all levels of ability at all stages of maturity. They have major sig- 
nificance both in developing inner resources of the spirit and in in- 
creasing proficiency in the broader social relationships of modern 
life. 

Accuracy and discrimination in reading are similarly important 
throughout the entire educational program from the primary grades 
to the graduate school. Reading skill is not static, an ability to be 
learned in the elementary school and then practiced in the reading of 
later years. Growth of facility in reading is a continuous process, 
intimately associated with power of thinking. It increases in com- 
plexity and in demands upon the reader as his intellectual horizons 
broaden, as his problems become more involved, and as the materials 
which he reads assume greater difficulty in each successive stage of 
his development. The necessity for continuous and constructive 
teaching of reading to all young people at all levels of the school 
system, with materials and techniques suited to their particular 
degree of maturity is, therefore, patent. Responsibility for such in- 
struction is obviously a function not of English teachers alone but of 
all teachers in whose classes young people seek information through 
reading. 

English enriches personal living and deepens understanding of social 

relationships. 


Through the program in expression the pupil may clarify his own 
thinking, integrate his personal experiences, stimulate his imagina- 
tion, and find an outlet for his thoughts and feelings. Through litera- 
ture, chosen with his peculiar needs and capacities in mind, he may 
gain an insight into human motives, which is essential to more intel- 
ligent understanding of himself and more sympathetic appreciation 
of others. 

Through reading, young people may run the whole gamut of social 
and personal experience. Ideals of conduct and convictions basic to 
an adequate personal philosophy of life take form gradually as the 
reader follows with admiration or dislike the actions or motives of 
individuals in books. Relationships of home and family life are 
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illumined through the pages of literature. Spiritual contact is 
achieved with persons and experiences far removed by geographical, 
temporal, or social limitations. Enmities of race, of creed, of social 
classes, and of nations may be lessened through the enlarged sympa- 
thies and broadened understandings developed by a carefully di- 
rected program of reading. 

On the other hand, it is equally possible that by unwise choice of 
books or magazines, or by the use of uncritical methods of reading, 
degrading experiences may be as effectually acquired as those which 
ennoble human character. Bigotry and misunderstanding may be 
engendered and false social values arrived at through materials cal- 
culated to corrupt rather than to ennoble, to prejudice rather than to 
enlighten. One glance at the newsstands and at comparative figures 
on the circulation of superior and inferior magazines makes clear the 
importance of including in the program of secondary school and col- 
lege a careful critical examination of periodicals as well as of books. 
Guidance in the choice of both types of material, the establishment 
of valid standards of selection, and the inculcation of intelligent 
habits of reading in relationship to them are major responsibilities 
of the program in English. 

In the achievement of these ends, more particular stress upon lit- 
erature as an art and recognition of the qualities which distinguish 
great writing from mediocre will prove illuminating for all young 
people whose background of experience and degree of intelligence 
make such training profitable. For them also, however, the empha- 
sis on personal and social goals should be primary. 


VI 


English uses literature of both past and present to illumine the con- 
temporary scene. 

Although English draws upon human experience in all ages and in 
all nations to develop a keen sense of permanent social values, its 
first responsibility is to promote understanding of contemporary life. 
The future of America depends in large part upon the ability of home 
and school to send out young people conscious of the movements and 
sensitive to the problems which challenge the attention of intelligent 
men and women of their own day. Not only intellectual grasp of 
these problems and emotional response to them are imperative if 
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progress is to be maintained, but acceptance of responsibility in re- 
gard to the solution of them, is also necessary. An important avenue 
for the attainment of these purposes is the critical reading of that 
portion of the best literature of our own day which is suited to 
the needs and capacities of youth. In such a program the magazine 
and the newspaper will play a significant part. 

On the other hand, in fostering a critical understanding of the con- 
temporary scene, the program in English cannot fail to seek il- 
lumination of the present by the past and intelligent appreciation of 
the continuity of human experience and aspirations from generation 
to generation. The literary heritage, therefore, has vital significance 
for the pupil capable of responding to it intellectually and emotion- 
ally, as a means of interpreting experience and as an instrument of 
growth—not, however, as a storehouse of experiences unrelated to 
the problems with which the world grapples today. Insight into the 
present is the ultimate goal—insight in terms of a growing concept of 
the good life, by means of which the direction of the future may be 
determined. 

In the accomplishment of this purpose, the libraries of home, 
school, and community play an important role. For that reason the 
development of proper habits of choice in reading material and the 
persistent practice of consulting trustworthy sources of information 
in books demand careful attention in the program in English. Carry- 
over from school to public library should be insured, and instruction 
in the use of book-review digests and other aids to the evaluation of 
current materials of reading should be given to all young people. 


VII 

Among the nations represented in the program in literature, America 
should receive major emphasis. 

Young people must seek to understand their own country first. 
Through the program in literature they may grasp something of the 
ideals which prompted the founding of this nation, the spirit of its 
leaders, and the meaning of the heritage which is theirs. They may 
see the same principles perpetuated in the story of pioneer and im- 
migrant, of laborer and financier. Moreover, they may trace through 
the deeply personal records of individual men and women in fiction, 
poetry, and biography the more humble manifestations of those 
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ideals in the intimate concerns of daily living. They may discover 
through the pages of literature what modifications in fundamental 
beliefs and in the ways of life attendant upon them have taken place 
in different sections of the country and in various levels of its social 
strata. By so doing, they may come toa clearer understanding of the 
forces at work which have brought about these changes through the 
years. 

At the same time young people should become aware of the potent 
influences which bind us as Americans to the rest of the world and of 
the debt we owe to those who have infused their life and ideals into 
our own. They should seek to understand conflicting forces at work 
in society today and to grasp something of the conditions of life and 
the attitude of mind which make discord inevitable. 

Through the study of literature they may gain insight into the 
customs and the aspirations of their forefathers in Europe and in 
other continents, of their neighbors in South America and in Canada, 
and of the people of all other lands who have influenced our culture 
through their contributions to the world’s thought. Teachers of Eng- 
lish have always been mindful of the great spiritual and literary 
wealth bequeathed to us from Great Britain. It is essential, also, 
however, that young people be given an appreciation of the part 
played by their fellow-citizens from many other countries in Europe 
and the Orient in molding our national life and ideals. Nor must 
they fail to recognize, in an age of unparalleled controversy and 
struggle for supremacy, the need of intelligent understanding of the 
forces at work among all nations of the world. For through litera- 
ture, especially, evolves the consciousness of the potential brother- 
hood of human beings, whether free citizens of a democracy or pawns 
enslaved by the regimentation imposed on them by autocratic 
powers. 

VIll 


A study of the motion picture and radio is indispensable in the Eng- 
lish program. 

Attending motion pictures and listening to the radio are significant 
American folkways. As media of communication, cinema and radio 
demand serious attention. They provide many of our most com- 
mon language experiences. Both play a fundamentally important 
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part in our national life. Their products are, moreover, closely re- 
lated in technique and in content to the drama, to oratory, to the art 
of exposition and discussion, and to other literary forms. 

The motion picture and the radio have won a substantial place in 
American culture. Recognition of this fact makes understanding and 
appreciation of them as definitely a cultural enterprise important to 
modern youth as are understanding and appreciation of the theater 
—much more important, perhaps, for the majority. 

While it may frankly be admitted that effective techniques of 
teaching a wise and critical enjoyment of the motion picture and the 
radio are as yet in an experimental stage, it is obvious that a lively 
discussion of individual photoplays and radio programs and of the 
standards by which to judge them produces many good results. 
Teachers of this generation will gradually work out procedures for 
developing listening skills likely to be as useful as the materials on 
reading skills which have latterly so much absorbed us. Such tech- 
niques may at the same time develop powers in listening applicable 
to many social situations outside the realm of radio. 

It is possible, also, that in the future young people will seek in mo- 
tion pictures and radio, perhaps even more than in books, avenues 
for increased understanding and experience and for entertainment 
during their leisure hours. Standards of choice which obtain in the 
realm of fiction and of drama are intimately associated with those 
required for the evaluation of film or radio, in spite of the fact that 
each of these arts has techniques peculiar to itself. On the other 
hand, problems of fidelity to human experience, questions of prej- 
udiced or objective representation of points of view, and matters of 
concrete, restrained, or unduly emotional revelations of human char- 
acter and conduct are as characteristic of the one as of the other. 


IX 


The goals of instruction in English are, in the main, the same for all 
young people, but the heights to be attained in achieving any one of them 
and the materials used for the purpose will vary with individual need. 


It is the right of every person in the public schools to have his 
horizons broadened, his sympathies deepened, and his interests and 
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ideals strengthened and improved through reading. The specific ma- 
terials to be used will vary according to his capabilities and according 
to his need. For one individual, the challenge of the best and most 
mature in literature will lead to the desired goal. For another, mate- 
rial of a much simpler and less literary quality will be necessary. The 
ultimate purpose, the enrichment of life for the individual, will be 
the same for both. 

It is the right of every person in the public schools to be given a 
greater sense of security in his use of the English language. For one 
person, this necessitates help in pronouncing the ¢A in think or in 
avoiding the use of seen for saw. For another, it may mean care in 
distinguishing between delicate shades of meaning or the develop- 
ment of beauty of style or preciseness in expression. The end is the 
same in both cases—improvement in the use of English for the indi- 
vidual concerned. 

It is imperative that every person in the public schools be given 
some measure of understanding of the ideals of freedom which he 
shares and must defend with his fellows. The type of reading mate- 
rial which will bring about such understanding will vary widely from 
individual to individual, though the goal will be identical for all. 

The same principle holds in the realm of vocational choice and in 
the stimulation and fostering of those peculiarly personal aspirations 
and talents, many of them concerned with the creative and imagina- 
tive aspects of experience, which are the special province of literature 
and the creative arts. 

To care adequately for young people of diverse types of ability is a 
major challenge to the schools. This is especially true under present 
conditions when a large majority of the boys and girls in this country 
of secondary-school age are now in the public schools. Regardless of 
purpose or of ability, they are destined to remain in school through- 
out most of the high-school course. Nonliterary- as well as literary- 
minded pupils, some who profit more from training in the arts and 
handicrafts than from academic concerns, many highly gifted in 
mechanical and commercial pursuits, and others capable of more 
abstract and literary training, all rightfully make demands upon the 
program in English. 

In some instances attention to the needs of different pupils will 
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come through individual and small-group activities within a single 
class. In others it may be accomplished through elective offerings 
suited to the purposes of pupils with widely different ends in view. 
Progress will be slow for certain individuals, and the standards they 
achieve will be comparatively low. For them a more limited program 
is obviously essential, both in the scope and in the maturity of mate- 
rials presented. For the person of superior endowments, on the other 
hand, standards of achievement should be high, and the materials of 
instruction should be sufficiently mature in concept and in expres- 
sion to challenge his powers to the utmost. Only in this way will he 
be held to a level of attainment essential both to his welfare as an 
individual and to the welfare of the society which he will serve. 

All the ends proposed in this statement of aims are important for 
the person of limited ability as well as for the superior one, although 
in achieving them he will utilize simpler materials more closely re- 
lated to his purposes and to his experience. In each case the learner 
should himself be conscious of the ends toward which he is striving, 
for he will more readily accept goals which he has helped to set up 
because he understands their worth. 


X 

The development of social understanding through literature requires 
reading materials within the coni prehension, the social intelligence, and 
the emotional range of the pupils whose lives they are expected to infiu- 
ence. 

Indispensable to the deepening or extending of experience through 
reading is genuine comprehension based upon an adequate grasp of 
verbal symbols and a background of experience sufficient to give 
meaning to what is read. Growth in reading power is to be achieved 
through avoidance, on the one hand, of materials so easy and so 
familiar as to present no challenge and, on the other hand, of selec- 
tions so difficult and so foreign to the experience of the individual as 
to elicit no intelligent response. 

Neither extreme emphasis upon techniques of reading nor absorp- 
tion with literary form can be expected to induce in the reader that 
awareness of himself and others, that consciousness of human values, 
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and that positive determination to play an active part in promoting 
human welfare which represent the highest good in the program in 
literature for young people of all levels of ability. 

In the wide range of reading matter available ample stimulation 
may be found for all kinds of interests and abilities. Skilful psycho- 
logical approaches rather than mechanical adjustments and stimuli 
will serve to solve most reading difficulties other than those arising 
from visual or other physical defects. Chief among the criteria for 
the selection of material to be used will be the social significance it 
has for the individual and for society today, the breadth and depth 
of experience it affords to the reader, and its suitability for his pres- 
ent stage of development. At the same time the highest standard of 
literary value commensurate with genuine understanding and the 
development of permanent interests in reading will be maintained. 


XI 
English pervades the life and work of the school. 


Language power cannot be acquired in a vacuum. It develops in 
the process of daily living, in the course of the experiences which 
every day brings forth. It involves grappling with ideas and giving 
them adequate expression in the achievement of ends toward which 
they make a significant contribution. For that reason English per- 
vades all areas of learning and draws from them all. 

Wherever young people make reports, write letters, participate in 
discussion, or project themselves imaginatively into personalities or 
conditions of life far different from their own, they are utilizing and 
developing power in language. Ability in expression, therefore, con- 
tributes to and depends for motivation and practice upon every ex- 
perience of the school day. 

Skill in getting the thought from the printed page is an important 
factor in every subject where reading is used in the acquisition of 
knowledge or as a stimulus to thinking. Adequacy and accuracy of 
statement, understanding of relationships of cause and effect, deter- 
mination of precise meanings, and clarification of ideas through 
reading and expression are language powers basic not alone to the 
teaching of English but to intelligent progress in every aspect of the 
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curriculum. It is therefore the responsibility of all teachers to see 
that young people, in the carrying-out of their daily programs, grow 
in language power through the development of careful habits of ex- 
pression and the practice of correct forms and conventions. 

To the program in guidance the teaching of English offers valu- 
able assistance by paralleling or extending individual experience in 
the materials of reading and by exploring personal resources in the 
program in expression. Extracurricular activities demonstrate to pu- 
pils daily the value of language skills in the pursuit of purposes 
which have meaning for the individual and for his social group. 
Many teachers seek to bring into the classroom the spontaneity of 
these activities. English therefore receives from and contributes to 
all the major areas of life in school. 


XI 


English enriches personality by providing experience of intrinsic 
worth for the individual. 


The study of English furnishes avenues of aesthetic appreciation 
and uplift of spirit too frequently ignored in the consideration of lan- 
guage merely as a tool. English zs a tool, a valuable instrument of 
thought and expression; but, in addition, it offers rich resources of 
the spirit of an intimate and personal nature. Through concrete and 
imaginative presentation of human experience, literature assists 
young people in crystallizing ideals of personal conduct and in at- 
taining an adequate personal philosophy of life. Through the oppor- 
tunity it affords for the reader to identify himself with the purposes 
and achievements of others, it often becomes an effective stimulus 
to action. Moreover, through conscious attention to appropriateness 
of expression, symmetry of form, and restrained and artistic presen- 
tation, it gives to young people capable of responding to it a more 
sincere appreciation of literary values as such and of the life which it 
aims to reflect. 

The program in English, in its creative aspects, encourages young 
people to explore their powers and to give expression to their per- 
sonalities through writing and dramatics. Creative writing, both as 
a form of emotional release and as a means of discipline and restraint, 
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has proved of considerable value to many pupils in the development 
of personality and in the attainment of self-control and understand- 
ing. In addition, it affords hours of deeply satisfying personal en- 
joyment for the individual who yields himself to it. The same thing 
may be said of dramatics, for, besides losing himself completely in 
the part he is playing, the actor must learn to adapt his words and 
his movements to those of others. 

Above all, the program in English offers wholesome enjoyment for 
hours of leisure and re-creation in the truest sense of the word. In- 
directly, through the sharing of ideas and experiences in writing and 
discussion, it taps innumerable sources of interest and opens up new 
areas of constructive activity for young people. Sharing of hobbies 
as well as of books, stimulating an interest in life in the open, and 
recognizing creative talent, whether in the realm of writing or of the 
fine or applied arts—all have a legitimate place in the program in lan- 
guage. Discussion of such topics often leads to increased use of the 
library for purposes of reference and to further reading for sheer 
delight. 

In fostering habits of personal enjoyment of literature, the teacher 
of English makes a unique contribution to the lives of young people. 
Whoever has himself attained a true love of reading knows the 
stimulation, the solace, and the genuine enjoyment it affords 
throughout all of life. To open up to young people new reaches of 
thought and feeling through association with the best works of today 
and yesterday, to make possible for them a range of human experi- 
ence without limitation of time or space, of social status or of race, 
and to lead the way to unexplored realms of humor and imagination 
as means of temporary escape from a troubled world—these are op- 
portunities open to every teacher of English. The quality of reading 
through which young people commonly achieve such escape is a 
challenge to the entire profession from the kindergarten through col- 
lege. The heights ultimately to be reached will be determined by the 
ability and background of the pupils themselves and of the teachers 
who attempt to guide the way. The goal, however, will be the best 
of which each individual is capable without hindering honest enjoy- 
ment and the development of a permanent habit of association with 
better and better books. 
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XIII 


Teachers with specialized training are needed for effective instruction 
in the language arts. 

If the possibilities inherent in a broadly useful and cultural pro- 
gram in English are actually to be attained, the teachers to whom 
the task is intrusted must be cultured, sensitive human beings. They 
must themselves be the product of teaching which puts social aware- 
ness and the attainment of social insights above mere knowledge of 
literary history and literary technique, valuable as both may be as 
means to more important ends. They must be schooled sufficiently 
in the problems of their own day to understand the relationship of the 
teaching of English to the major social objectives of a twentieth- 
century world. They must be thoroughly conversant with the broad 
field of good books of today and yesterday, both those of particular 
value for young people and those significant for adults. They must 
be competent to lead their pupils through the realm of contemporary 
literature, especially that part of it which deals with the American 
scene. At the same time, if young people are to achieve the long view 
represented in this statement of aims, their teachers must be able to 
point intelligently to backgrounds in English literature and to the 
contributions of other nations in the illumination of life today. 

It is imperative, also, that such teachers understand young peo- 
ple, their potentialities, and their limitations, and adopt a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward their problems. Furthermore, those who 
would direct the reading of boys and girls must know the best in 
books for young people and know them intimately enough to guide 
individuals to those specific experiences in reading which have mean- 
ing for them at each stage of their development. Teachers of English 
must be sensitive to artistic qualities in books and capable of apply- 
ing standards of literary value to new materials which they will meet 
constantly in the choice of selections for young people. Above all, 
they must be capable, by reason of their own knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the world of books, to communicate to their pupils the joy 
of reading. 

Finally, teachers of English must be prepared to direct young 
people in those activities in speech and writing important in every- 
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day life and in those creative phases of drama and of expression 
which are intimately associated with personal growth. They must be 
proficient in developing skills in reading and in language in direct 
relationship to the use of each in everyday living. Above all, they 
must be able to foster in young people a desire for truth, for a careful 
appraisal of life, and for true and accurate expression which is the 
result of painstaking and honest thinking. The success of the whole 
program will depend in large measure upon the ability of the teacher 
to lift language and literature out of the more inflexible categories of 
the scholar and relate them directly to those activities in which they 
have significance for young people. Only in this way will English 
always be vital. 
Committee on Basic Aims 

A. ANDERSON 

Joun J. DE BoER 

Max J. HERZBERG 

Marouis E. SHATTUCK 
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TEACHING SHAKESPEARE 

Most teachers of English openly agree that the teaching of Shakespeare 
to a high-school class is a frustrating ordeal. Our pupils simply will not 
share our appreciation of the great master. One brilliant senior, after 
reading through Macbeth, expressed his reaction candidly, saying, “I feel 
as if I had just driven through a big desert full of dust and cactus.” It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that this boy voiced the prevailing senti- 
ment among high-school pupils wherever Shakespeare is taught in the 
traditional manner. Does that mean we ought to exclude from the cur- 
riculum the greatest dramatic compositions in English literature? 

It was Goethe who said, ‘‘ We are so constructed that we hate what we 
do not understand.” Failure to grasp the meaning is, no doubt, the basis 
for that almost universal hatred expressed by pupils toward the plays of 
Shakespeare. And it should not be surprising that they fail to under- 
stand. 

Let us consider Macbeth, which constitutes part of the reading matter 
in most high schools. That play is a highly dramatic, fast-moving tragedy, 
containing some of the most powerful poetry ever written; yet the youth- 
ful reader has given up hope before he has finished the first two scenes. It 
is with leaden-eyed despair that he ponders over such a phrase as ‘‘ From 
the western isles of kerns and gallowglasses is supplied.’”’ Even after he 
has consulted the footnotes for the meanings of ‘“‘kerns” and ‘‘gallow- 
glasses,” the sentence is still a puzzle for him. He must learn further that 
‘fof’? means “with.’”’ After he has dug out the meaning of the phrase, he 
wanders in all directions to hunt for a missing link in that jumble of 
words. Finally, having read backward through two dashes and three 
parenthetical lines, he discovers that the subject of his sentence is “the 
merciless Macdonwald.”’ 

It would admittedly be unfair to condemn a play because of a few 
difficult passages. But Macbeth is full of them. After struggling through 
the ‘‘gallowglass”’ sentence, the reader expects to sail along more smooth- 
ly, but again he is jolted. Line after line, sentence after sentence, is 
clogged with terms and phrases that convey no meaning to him, or else 
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a false meaning. To comment on all the unintelligible portions of Macbeth 
would be a herculean job. A few more illustrations will suffice. Witness: 
As whence the sun ’gins his reflection, 
Shipwrecking storms, and direful thunders break; 
So from that spring, whence comfort seem’d to come, 
Discomfort swells. 


A remarkably clear passage! We can imagine only too well how the 
average boy of sixteen or seventeen feels when he is introduced to it. 
Next he comes to the line ‘“‘Or memorize another Golgotha.”’ He wonders 
who in thunder wrote ‘‘Golgotha.’”’ Furthermore, he doesn’t believe in 
memorizing things like that. Then he reads, 

Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp’d in proof, 
Confronted him with self-comparisons. 


And he wonders which Bellona ‘“‘that’’ was, as his dazed mind entertains 
vague images of brides and grooms and laps. 

Then there are scores of words and short phrases that mislead our 
youthful reader. When he reads that someone “craves composition”’ he 
wonders why anyone should crave such a dry subject. He wonders, also, 
what big show is being advertised by those ‘‘ posters over sea and land.” 
He fails to comprehend that “fantastical” means “imaginary,” that 
‘‘mortal’’ means ‘‘murderous,” that “‘earnest’”’ means “evidence,’’ that 
‘‘ilIness” means ‘‘cruelty,’’ and that ‘‘success’’ means succeeding events.” 
Furthermore, there are many allusions to events and topics which were 
familiar to Shakespeare’s audiences but which are unknown to the 
twentieth-century reader. Such allusions also contribute their share 
toward the formation of that genuine and deep-seated hatred for the 
world’s most famous writer. 

Yet we must not thrust all those great dramas into the outer darkness 
simply because our pupils dislike them in their present form. Too much 
would be lost; too much is to be gained from Shakespeare. Those who 
would discard him entirely do not know him well enough. The answer 
to the problem is that we must cut or translate all unintelligible por- 
tions of those dramas before we offer them to our young readers. 

It is interesting to observe that since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Shakespeare’s plays have been popular reading and popular 
theater material in Germany. The general public there seems to be 
powerfully moved by such plays as Hamlet and Macbeth. That phenome- 
non, appearing rather strange to us, is due to the fact that German 
readers and theatergoers have had access to Shakespeare in a language 
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that is immediately intelligible to them. The Schlegel brothers, with their 
famous translations, turned Shakespeare’s archaic English into a clear, 
modern German; and the effect on German readers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was astonishing. Even Hitler once looked with pride upon the Eng- 
lish as his famous Anglo-Saxon racial brothers. 

We, also, need Shakespeare in a language we can readily understand 
without delving into volumes of notes and critical commentaries. It is 
possible to remove most of the utterly unintelligible dross from those 
dramas and still retain those superlatively good expressions which have 
won for Shakespeare the reputation that he holds. Many enigmatic lines 
and irrelevant scenes must be cut altogether. Other vague or confusing 
expressions, which may be necessary to maintain the continuity of the 
story, must be translated into clear, modern English. 

It may be objected that any translations into modern English would 
destroy the poetry of the original. Let it be destroyed if that is necessary 
to save those far superior poetic portions which do make sense to the 
reader or listener. We are advised in the Scriptures that if one of our eyes 
offends us, we should pluck it out. It is better, we are told, that one 
member should be destroyed than that the whole body perish. That text 
applies aptly to the teaching of Shakespeare’s plays. Those offending 
members, those unintelligible portions, engender a popular prejudice 
which results in a condemnation of the whole play. 

I have prepared, condensed, and partially translated versions of some 
of Shakespeare’s plays and have used them in my classes with highly en- 
couraging results. The play, cut and translated wherever it seemed ad- 
visable, is presented orally. Drama was never designed for silent reading. 
An interpretative reading of the play by a skilful reader contributes much 
toward vitalizing it. 

The best results, however, are obtained through an actual dramatiza- 
tion by a cast of high-school students. If there is sufficient talent in the 
classes and enthusiasm on the part of the teacher, a memorized produc- 
tion may be prepared for a school assembly or for a public evening pro- 
gram. The omitted scenes are briefly summarized by a narrator, who 
may speak directly to the audience or over a public address system. 
Period costumes may be used, although they are not essential. For one 
production of Macbeth the sewing classes of a high school costumed the 
entire cast with an expenditure of about fifteen dollars. 

Furthermore, such a condensed version of a Shakespearean play is 
practical in that it fits readily into the average school program. The 
complete story of Macbeth may be dramatized in one hour. From an ad- 
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ministrative point of view that is nearly an ideal length for a production. 
The original, which plays over two hours, is much more difficult to fit into 
the daily class schedule. 

The presentation of Shakespeare’s plays to a school in this manner not 
only helps to disperse that deep-seated prejudice which had sprung from 
silent reading of the entire play in the original but it furnishes an enter- 
tainment that breeds genuine appreciation. Once the students under- 
stand what Shakespeare has to say, they find his dramas interesting and 
many of his characters fascinating. 

In view of the widely admitted failure to awaken an appreciation of 
Shakespeare, as he is generally taught, it seems unfortunate that simpli- 
fied versions are not more readily available to high-school classes. 
Shortened versions have appeared in print, but they adhere too closely 
to the original in many speeches and do not seem to bridge the gaps be- 
tween scenes satisfactorily. Editors and publishers would do an invalu- 
able service to Shakespeare if they included in their school anthologies two 
or three simplified versions in place of one unchanged, full-length play. 


BEN RENZ 
ISHPEMING, MICHIGAN 


JOURNALS SOLVE A PROBLEM 


Juniors and seniors come to my English classes disliking to write, de- 
void of ideas, and strong in their opposition to producing themes. At the 
same time they hope that their presence in the class will provide them 
with the open-sesame to freshman composition at the university. It may 
be that the X-marking, “true’’ or “false’’ guessing tactics devised by 
the schools for measurement of information acquired has been overempha- 
sized and the pupils have been deprived of the exercise necessary for 
facile writing. Radio and movies may have supplanted books in their 
lives; microscopes and telescopes may have led them to minimize the 
value of what is evident to the unaided senses. Rapid travel may have 
obscured details for them. Or their protests may arise out of contrariness 
and the American penchant for “griping.” 

Whatever may be the cause of this attitude, I have found that the 
most practical way to break it down and to get the entire class busy writ- 
ing something is to require every member to keep a daily journal. When 
school opens in the fall, I ask each of my students to provide himself 
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with a large bound composition book in which he is to make an entry 
during the first ten minutes of the class period. There are only two 
stipulations: entries are to be written in sentences and are to be dated. 
Any subject. Any number of words. I promise them that they will never 
be asked to read their journals aloud or to show them to anyone but me. 

‘“‘Whatever shall we write about?” they plead, and “How much?” I 
have found that my firm ‘‘Anything you have seen or heard of interest 
today” doesn’t get them going. Except for a few self-starters, they have 
never seen or heard anything of interest. So I put suggestions such as the 
following on the board—suggestions they are at liberty to ignore if they 
wish: 

Notice that the lights for night football are being put up today. 

What have you to say about the color of the leaves in the September sun- 
shine? 

Did you see the frost on the roofs and grass this morning? 

A girl I know compares the woods to a bad oil painting. Comment. 

Bring to class the most beautiful leaf you can find. Describe it. 

Write about the homecoming parade. To which float would you have award- 


ed the prize? 
Report a conversation you have heard between students at their lockers. 
How do you think “‘Men of Boys Town” compares with “Boys Town?” 


At the beginning of the second semester I put all students on their 
own. A major difficulty in college composition, I have noticed, is not so 
much how as what to write. Naturally, an important part of the assign- 
ment is the student’s selection of his subject, coupled with the discipline 
of writing at regular intervals. “Whenever I run out of ideas,”’ one boy 
wrote in his journal, ‘‘I look out of the window at the farm on the hillside. 
The scene is never quite the same,”’ Boys who are interested in athletics 
write of their sports. One girl, chairman of the Girls’ Athletic Association 
Play Day, for weeks gave a daily account of developments in that proj- 
ect. Those who attend movies make comments on them. Another girl 
began her paragraph: ‘‘On days when I can’t think of anything else to 
write, I’ll describe some person. Today it’s my dad.” 

Occasionally there are times when writing is impossible. None have ex- 
pressed the feeling better than the boy who wrote: ‘‘I have strength in 
my arm and lead in my pencil, but without inspiration, I can do nothing.” 

When checking-up time comes, I would not exchange the journals for 
twice their number in standardized tests. Such nuggets as‘‘I felt as re- 
vengeful as Hamlet, but I’m over that now,” and “‘ The shadows on the 
snow are long and graceful; that’s how I wish I were,” are worth looking 
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for. Comments on class work are always enlightening. ‘‘ Daily tests in ge- 
ometry are gruesome,” I learn. “Archimedes’ principle in physics, imagi- 
nary numbers in trig and Paradise Lost in lit today makes my head whirl,”’ 
I read and marvel at our school’s exalted opinion of the student’s capaci- 
ty. ‘*I think I'll change the comic strip Why Mothers Get Gray to Why 
Students Go Mad,” one girl prefaced her account of a misunderstanding in 
history class. As a teacher I am better able to help these students after 
having gotten their point of view on class problems. 

When I finish reading the journals each month, I give a mark indicating 
whether or not I consider them satisfactory, and make comments which 
may include what advice I can offer on some personal problem mentioned, 
congratulation on an accurate observation, well-defended opinion, or 
carefully chosen word. That they may get the cumulative effect of several 
weeks’ writing, I ask the students occasionally to read their entries criti- 
cally and to make a list of improvements to be desired. A few of such 
self-criticisms read: ‘I must use greater variety of adjectives; too many 
marvelous movies and marvelous actors,” ‘Five successive entries started 
with ‘Well.’ I must find more interesting opening sentences,” and “‘ Too 
many inverted sentences in my journal. ‘Was I ever mad!’ ‘Am I ever 
tired!’ and ‘ Do I ever hate history,’ sound too much like slang.” 


ANASTASIA FURMAN 


PLiymMouTH HicH SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 


THIS AFTERNOON WE PRESENT 


My sophomores enjoy re-writing selections from our anthology into 
radio scripts and producing them as broadcasts either in the classroom or 
in the school auditorium. The producers of ‘‘The Red-headed League”’ 
recently decided to broadcast from behind a sheet stretched across the 
front of the room. (The previous program had been given at the back 
of the room with the audience facing the front.) From behind the sheet 
came the original lines of conversation written to show descent into the 
bank vault and the long minutes of breathless waiting. This technique, 
the group decided, is superior to having the announcer break the dialogue 
to tell of change of scene. 

Inexperienced groups do better to “broadcast” in the intimate at- 
mosphere of the classroom. When the timing is noticeably slow or the 
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sound effects a bit hesitant in coming in on the split second, the audience 
seems less aware of discrepancies if it can see the actors. This method is 
easy and familiar, and we usually prefer its informality to the use of the 
microphone and public-address system in the auditorium. 

The more capable groups enjoy a production behind the closed curtains 
of the auditorium stage. This gives the effect of a broadcast to the class 
seated in the first few rows. Better yet, they like the actual microphone 
and public-address system. When a less competent group uses this meth- 
od, even if the performance is rather poorly given, the student actors 
experience a great thrill in actually speaking over the “‘ mike.” 

A superior sophomore class had great fun producing forty-minute 
broadcasts of Silas Marner. We liked it—all of us—and we found this 
method solved many of our problem questions with regard to the story. 

One group chose to attempt the story using the Cass family subplot 
material only. Their climax was the refusal of Godfrey’s child to go to her 
real father; their ending, a closer understanding between Godfrey and 
Nancy as they face a childless old age. Their theme developed the idea 
of Godfrey’s worship of ‘‘ favorable chance,” which finally robbed him of 
the thing he wanted most—a child. 

In contrast, a second group tried the Silas Marner plot. The carefully 
chosen scenes developed the idea of the change a little child made in the 
barren life of the miser. 

Two other groups tried variations of main-plot and subplot combina- 
tion. These were perhaps the most varied, but their necessarily con- 
densed versions lacked the unity achieved by the single-plot groups. 

‘“Why does the author leave Silas just when I’m getting interested and 
go the Cass family?”’ students often ask rather resentfully. The answer 
was completely apparent to the students of this class. The main-plot 
broadcast—the Silas Marner one—lacked life, energy, and vigor. The 
scenes of this plot which the retiring, wretched character of Silas perme- 
ates but does not dominate are relieved only by lighter glimpses such as 
Aaron’s singing for Silas or “‘ Eppie in the tole hole.’”’ Necessarily slow is 
the action of a story that deals with the development and unfolding of a 
human soul. This became immediately apparent to the class. 

But the subplot scenes—how lively and brusque they were—how pic- 
turesque a part of the English village life at the beginning of the last 
century. The quarrel scene between Godfrey and Dunsey, the dressing- 
room scene with Priscilla’s unintentional insulting of the Miss Gunns, the 
party scenes—a spicy bit of flavor in each one! 

George Eliot’s emphasis we know is upon character. What is the novel 
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without the tart-tongued Priscilla, the sarcastic Dunsey, or the “cute” 
Mr. Macey. This is most evident to the student in the balance achieved 
by the author’s choice of characters. 

Selection, organization, script and continuity writing, sound effects, 
and musical interludes were all worked out. Then actual rehearsals began. 
A‘“‘ dress rehearsal’’ before the rest of the class was allowed each group to 
get criticism before the final production. As a result there was cutting 
and re-working of some scenes and more concentrated practice on others 
to achieve a smoother performance before the final broadcast. 

The students themselves were so pleased with their accomplishment 
that they selected a committee to combine scripts and casts for a per- 
formance for all the sophomore English classes of the school. 

The radio-broadcast method is a group activity developing leadership, 
co-operation, and organization. It is a self-expressive activity offering an 
opportunity even for the shy, backward student to speak in the shelter 
of the group or behind a screen without what he feels to be curious eyes 
upon him, It has many of the advantages of the play type of dramatiza- 
tion as well as additional ones. Not having to memorize or partially mem- 
orize parts or move around a stage enables the students to give a com- 
plete broadcast in much less rehearsal time. More stories can be given 
with students taking a variety of parts. The students make their broad- 
casts live. Hence their literature is also a living creation, something in- 


timately associated with themselves. 
HERNDON SMITH 
CENTRALIA H1GH SCHOOL 
CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON 


SO WE WENT ON THE AIR! 


Having been convinced of its inevitability by a multitude of educa- 
tional magazines and the pressure of student opinion, I yielded. 1 must 
recognize the radio as a teaching device. The next question was, What 
was I to teach? How was I to go about it anyway? Now I am just an 
English teacher of the not-too-recent vintage, and the writing and broad- 
casting of radio scripts was not included in my highly traditional speech 
and English training. There was nothing to do but find out. Fortunately, 
one may always listen to one’s radio and without being overclever, 
after all, form some conclusions as to the way in which scripts are written 
and the types of material that are suitable. There are also several good 
books on the subject of writing for the radio; moreover, radio stations 
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are more than helpful in supplying the seeker with information and litera- 
ture. Armed with a few weeks of preliminary study for my new unit, I 
set about to teach my students to write scripts and to broadcast them. 

Just a word here about my students. There are eighty of them in my 
senior English groups, and they all have a few characteristics in com- 
mon—they do not like English; they do not like to write; and they have 
never made good grades in English courses. Furthermore, they do not 
like to make speeches. My chief purpose in conducting these classes is 
to teach correct writing and effective speaking. As luck would have it, 
the idea of writing script appealed to them almost unanimously; so much 
was in my favor. 

Since my students are of the type who simply do not care about making 
a detailed and exhaustive study of any activity before they plunge into 
it, I knew that I must work rapidly. We spent a week getting ready for 
script writing, during which time we did some reading on the general 
subject of radio and writing for broadcast. We acquired considerable fa- 
cility in the use of such terms as “‘cue music,” “sound effects,’’ and ‘‘con- 
tinuity’’; we even condescended to acquaint ourselves with some of the 
more common examples of radio slang. We learned the essential differ- 
ences between writing for the movies or the stage and writing for radio. 
We found out something about the kind of sentences that make the easiest 
reading before the mike and the speed at which they should be read. 
Then the students wrote their first script. It was a very simple under- 
taking, really—just a three-hundred-word speech on some matter of gen- 
eral interest. They read the papers in the classroom, and under my leader- 
ship the students learned to recognize faults hitherto unsuspected in dic- 
tion, voice placement, and pronunciation. The next undertaking was a 
bit more pretentious. We conducted interviews. For the sake of the nov- 
elty, the students, working in groups of two, interviewed people in school 
outside their own classes and in the community. It so happened that at 
the time Connie Boswell and Tommy Dorsey were in the city, and two 
enterprising groups had the experience of a lifetime in interviewing these 
celebrities—and later impersonating them. The interviews were arranged 
as scripts and broadcast over the school public address set. This initial 
use of the microphone led to several interesting discoveries in regard to 
matters of voice and speech. The third week of our script-writing unit 
found the students taking one of two projects—the dramatization of a 
news event or the preparation of a biographical drama. Sound effects had 
now begun to claim their interest. One student visited a local station and 
through the courtesy of the sound effects department received a great 
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deal of interesting information about the production of sound effects and 
borrowed eight or ten recordings used in the station to play to the classes. 
Our final effort was a radio unit drama, which might be original or might 
be adapted from a short story or a stage play. With this we brought our 
unit to an end. 

So much for the bare facts of the case. Now what did this unit mean 
to me as a teacher, and what did it do for my students? Profiting from 
past experience, I did not expect too much from my experiment. I hoped 
that the natural interest which the students felt in radio would make them 
less antagonistic to the idea of taking pen in hand and composing; I 
hoped that the fairly rigid restrictions of form and length which character- 
ize scripts would lead to a greater accuracy in composition; I hoped that 
those who were timid before the class group would feel more comfortable 
before the microphone (placed in an adjoining room), and that those 
honestly interested in improving their speech would see in this type of 
work a real opportunity to do so. Perhaps as important as anything else 
was the ready-made occasion for group work which this unit offered. 
After the first script, the students worked in committees of two to five. 
We gave up any notion of conducting a class and divided into small 
groups, whose business was to plan their new script, write it, and re- 
hearse it. I was adviser, sergeant-at-arms, and general source of informa- 
tion not otherwise to be obtained. 

From the first I found that there was a great deal of interest among 
all the students in writing their assignment, and from week to week I ob- 
served an improvement in the scripts which they submitted to me, as 
far as mechanical accuracy is concerned. Since they wished to use 
short sentences yet avoid the childish repetition of simple sentences, 
I had a chance to teach them types of sentences and the punctuation 
thereof. Since the names of characters must frequently be repeated in 
scripts, the class soon grew tired of correcting scripts which left out the 
comma after the noun of address and mastered that rule of punctuation. 
I could add other instances of similar nature. The dictionary became 
somewhat more popular with my young writers, since they found that 
words pronounced as they sometimes spelled them sounded strange in- 
deed over the mike. I found that after the first or second week they were 
quite likely to sidle up to the desk after class and ask if they had lowered 
the pitch of their voices or had read with more animation. More than at 
anything else, I was surprised at the quality of the writing which they 
did. After all, they wanted to make a good impression on the rest of the 
class, who always gave opinions to a group as soon as the latter returned 
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from giving their performance. They did not enjoy ridicule or a coldly 
polite reception. Above all, many students seemed to discover for the 
first time that they had something to say that other people enjoyed. 

The experiment with group work was not altogether successful. A great 
many of the boys and girls had never before been given such complete 
laissez faire in the classroom. Some of them abused their freedom, at first 
especially. There were a few who regarded the group activity as a means of 
escaping responsibility ; if someone else would do the thinking and writing, 
they were quite willing to stand up and read the lines. At first these 
people “got by’’; but as weeks went on, the lazy ones began to be sus- 
piciously unpopular when groups were formed; some of the less polite 
students were quite likely to remark in a tone not calculated to preserve 
secrecy that John or Jane never had done anything yet to help. In each 
group natural leaders were found, and they began to see that there was 
some kind of equitable distribution of labor. If everything did not always 
go smoothly, the classes at least found out much that could not or should 
not be done when groups worked together. Perhaps that, too, has its 
points. I hope so. 

All in all, I feel that this experiment in writing for the radio was a suc- 
cessful one, and one that almost any English teacher will find worth 
while. My students are solidly behind me in our next class undertaking, 
which will be the production of a newspaper. They really want to see | 
what they can write. Of course, any teacher who likes to see the class 
hour flow along smoothly and quietly, who likes to feel that at the close 
of every day something definite has been accomplished, should never 
undertake such a unit. One’s nerves must be strong and one’s sense of 
humor adequate. One must be proof against the shock of going (as I did) 
into the broadcasting room some morning and finding everything from 
the latest swing records to a cantaloupe and a hammer in readiness for 
the day’s programs. (A cantaloupe crushed with a hammer provided the 
proper sound effect for the murder of Trotzsky! It was so realistic as to 
be almost bloodcurdling.) But the teacher who wants to learn while he 
is teaching, who enjoys seeing students enjoy themselves while they work, 
even if they area bit noisy about it all, can find several weeks of pleas- 
ure in turning classes over to radio. 


ELISABETH TOMLINSON 


CLAYTON HiGcH SCHOOL 
CLAYTON, MIssouRI 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN WARTIME 


AN EDITORIAL 


Every genuine American is deeply stirred by our involvement 
in what is now a total world war. Teachers of English, along 
with all other Americans, are pledged to the full support of the 
nation’s efforts to accomplish the utter defeat of those who 
threaten our freedom. They earnestly desire to shape their 
teaching and their personal lives to the needs of our heavily 
burdened people and their government. Everywhere they ask, 
“What can we do?” 

Some oldsters in the profession remember World War I and 
the pressures then put upon teachers of English to turn their 
classes into mere propaganda agencies. Many of the activities 
and much of the reading matter that was substituted for litera- 
ture were shallow and some were even, in the long run, per- 
nicious. The difficulty was that the initiative in adapting Eng- 
lish teaching to war conditions was taken by too emotional 
members of the profession and even by outsiders who knew only 
superficially either boys and girls or available materials and 
possible activities. The main objective then was to cultivate 
enthusiasm for the war. 

Today the temper of the people is such that there is little 
need to arouse the will to fight. The big problem now is to 
maintain and strengthen the public morale. Already the Presi- 
dent, Federal Security Administrator McNutt, and Commis- 
sioner of Education Studebaker are urging the schools to build 
morale, and we should respond heartily. To be effective we 
must discover just what we can do that others cannot or will 
not. We must help our pupils find and perform the social serv- 
ices which they are fairly bursting with eagerness to perform. 
Such guidance will be valuable not only in getting the services 
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performed but also in relaxing the hypertension of the young 
people and in starting or strengthening their habit of disinter- 
ested public work. Study of possible activities requires inter- 
views, reading, reports, and discussion—surely appropriate in 
our composition classes. We need not know in advance what 
they will decide to do, or all the possibilities, but we do know 
how to find information and how to consider it systematically 
and practically; that is, we know enough to help them learn as 
we study with them. 

We can help morale, too, by leading the young people in 
“escape” for part of the time to nonmilitary virtues and situa- 
tions. “Escape” suggests at once adventure stories and hu- 
morous literature, but for these nerve-racking days literature 
which presents the beautiful and the noble, which directs atten- 
tion to personal relations and psychological traits that have 
nothing to do with war and taxes, may also provide real escape. 
In fact, the tense adventure story is probably not desirable just 
now, and the proportion of tragedy in the literary diet should 
be modest. Expressional writing—in which personal fears, 
griefs, and grudges may be relieved through embodiment in 
poems, stories, or playlets—should not be neglected. 

In addition to reinforcing morale, we should be more diligent 
than ever in intensifying and purifying patriotic sentiment. 
Perhaps chiefly, but not solely, through literature we should be 
cultivating devotion to liberty and the democratic way of life. 
We should be exalting the heroes of social service as well as the 
heroes of war. We should labor to build a true national unity by 
promoting the sense of brotherhood among all the diverse cul- 
ture groups in our land—among people of all races, nationalities, 
religious beliefs, political affiliations, and occupations. Xeno- 
phobia is not only unnecessary but dangerous to the war effort. 
For what shall it profit a nation to win a war and lose its collec- 
tive soul? Good will even toward the common people of the 
enemy nations—misguided by conscienceless leaders—is im- 
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portant if a just and lasting peace is to be possible when Hitler 
and his Axis accomplices have been overthrown. 

Schools will need in the coming years more than ever in our 
memories to keep their needs and their value before the public. 
Here again is a task for which teachers of English should be 
especially fitted. Through school papers and pupil-conducted 
school columns in community papers, and through the publicity 
committees of educational organizations we should make the 
public realize what the schools are doing for its children and 
the necessity of providing equipment and personnel. 

Outside our school hours we may join with the social-science 
teachers in the promotion of community forums, which Com- 
missioner Studebaker has so eloquently advocated and which 
Administrator McNutt and President Roosevelt now consider 
among the important means of winning the war—and the 
peace. What time and strength we have left, the drives for bond 
sales and many charitable undertakings can use. 

During recent days the Council’s Planning Commission has 
met in Chicago to consider the role of the teacher of English and 
of the Council in time of war. In succeeding issues the English 
Journal will publish a report of its deliberations as well as opin- 
ions of other representative teachers of English on the subject 
of this editorial, and concrete teaching suggestions for carrying 
out the program here feebly foreshadowed. This Journal invites 
its readers to contribute both opinions and teaching helps, 
which it will include in symposiums, digests, or independent 
articles, to the limits of available space. 


W. HATFIELD 
Joun J. DE BOER 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RECENT RECORDINGS 


The New Jersey Association of Teachers of English sponsors a Com- 
mittee on Curriculum Research which is investigating methods of teach- 
ing the superior student. New Jersey teachers are urged to report to the 
chairman, Blanche E. Riggs, New Brunswick Senior High School, any 
adaptation of the English curriculum for superior students. 


According to the ‘‘ Debate Bulletin” of the Montana High School De- 
bate League, between forty and fifty Montana high schools will enter the 
contest on this year’s question: ‘‘ Resolved: That every able-bodied male 
citizen in the United States should be required to have one year of full- 
time military training before attaining the present draft age.”’ 


A series of records, cut by the Linguaphone Institute, Radio City, New 
York, may be useful to teachers called upon to develop assembly pro- 
grams for the February holidays. ‘‘ For Us the Living,” written and read 
by Alexander Woollcott, a master-technician in the use of tone and 
rhythmic variety, is an interpretation of Lincoln’s famous 272-word 
speech at Gettysburg (two 12-inch double-faced records, $4.50). Mr. 
Woollcott has no doubt that Lincoln “was talking to posterity.”” The 
vivid impression of reality created by Woollcott is unfortunately not sus- 
tained in Raymond Massey’s recording of the “Address” itself (one 
10-inch double-faced record, $2.00). A direct simplicity is called for (as 
in Charles Laughton’s recording of a few seasons ago), but Massey’s stage 
training is too evident in the intimacy of phonographic reproduction. 
Fortunately, the reverse side carries Massey’s rendition of the ‘Second 
Inaugural Address,”’ a political speech much enhanced by eloquence. An 
opposite extreme is to be noticed in Archibald MacLeish’s unexciting in- 
tonation of “America Was Promises,” an important poem with meaning 
and beauty (two 12-inch double-faced records, $4.50). By suppressing the 
emotional range of his reading to effect a minimum of dramatic feeling, 
Mr. MacLeish loses both the resonance of his lines and the attention of his 
listeners. All of the records are contained in attractive albums, accom- 
panied by reprints of the contents. 
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THE PERIODICALS 


In September appeared the first number of a new monthly magazine, 
the Journal of the AER (Association for Education by Radio). It contains 
schedules of radio programs, news of radio activities throughout the coun- 
try, and brief articles on radio education. The editor is James E. Hanlon, 
and the chairman of the Publications Committee is Elizabeth Goudy, di- 
rector of radio, Los Angeles. Membership dues in the association, includ- 
ing subscription to the Journal, are $2.00 per year. Send dues to Robert 
H. Hudson, 21 East Eighteenth Street, Denver, Colorado. 


Between the ages of twelve and seventeen, adolescents develop new 
reading interests so rapidly that some of them progress all the way from 
Sabatini to Dostoevski. On the question, “‘What Do Adolescents Read?”’ 
(Progressive Education, November), Elbert Lenrow says that we must 
confine our discussion to so-called adult literature. First, we may be as- 
sured that they read. Movies and radio have sent high-school students 
back to Wuthering Heights, Pride and Prejudice, and even to Elizabethan 
and Greek dramas. The stimulus of well-planned “‘activity” education 
has produced self-initiated and purposeful rather than imposed reading ex- 
periences. Second, we know that the kind of reading adolescents do de- 
pends upon many factors in their environment. It is true that teachers 
and parents can guide their reading better indirectly than directly, and 
this fact means that attempts to coerce, to regulate by dogmatic ap- 
proval and disapproval, are ill advised. Teachers and parents may see 
to it that books are plentiful, varied, and freely accessible, and teachers 
may seek to lead students to deeper insights through recognition of their 
individual interests and aptitudes. In the Fieldston School (New York 
City) 90 per cent of the students read The Grapes of Wrath, on which the 
majority commented, “‘This surely gives the country something to think 
about.”’ Consider, then, the simplicity of a school librarian who removed 
Kitty Foyle from circulation. Erroneous restraint can limit the children 
of parents who have few books to an unrelieved diet of “‘proper”’ classics 
or, probably as bad, innocuous but trashy contemporary writing. If, 
third, we consider the special demands of the adolescent age, we recog- 
nize a scarcity of sound educational research. The research has been too 
exclusively concerned with “literary” preferences among types, tech- 
niques, authors, etc., rather than with the question of what books mean 
to one of adolescent years. A boy who had an aptitude for engineering 
was very bored with Henry Esmond but eagerly read The Science of Life. 
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The adolescent asks, ‘‘ Will I get anything out of this book that is im- 
portant for me now?” Let us collect and compare the experiences of 
teachers who have been successful in dealing with individuals and books, 
and let us have more investigations into the psychological, social, and 
vocational factors which influence what adolescents read. 


“Poetry on the radio’’ has made such progress that when students in 
high school or college do not listen eagerly to a program in which an im- 
portant contemporary poet reads his own work, the schools are derelict 
in their duty, according to Charles I. Glicksberg in Education for October. 
Radio drama, as written by Archibald MacLeish, has realized Whitman’s 
ambition that poetry must appeal to all the people with the impact and 
tempo of living speech. When it comes vibrant through the ether, verse 
has no obstacle to contend with. Among the first of radio poets who 
understood radio, Norman Corwin, in the ‘‘ Words without Music”’ series, 
subtly interwove the speech rhythms of poetry with musical accompani- 
ment and choral effects. The way to the use of radio as a stimulus for 
original poetry by students has been cleared by Paul Nickerson, of Mont- 
clair State Teachers College, who has enhanced the value of poems for 
high-school students by his imaginative reading over the air. 


The experience of the West Technical High School of Cleveland 
demonstrates how important a radio workshop may become (reported by 
Katherine E. Matchett in Education by Radio, 3d quart., 1941). West 
Technical High School began several years ago with a public address sys- 
tem. Purchase of an attached turntable and a receiving unit made pos- 
sible the broadcasting of transcribed programs. The school began broad- 
casting announcements, notices, and news of the day. Then classes were 
organized to give the opportunity to study voice and diction, interpreta- 
tion, and radio broadcasting, writing, and production. Class, all-school, 
and city programs have since developed steadily. Perhaps the most 
ambitious service of the radio workshop is the social studies current 
events programs, written by teachers and presented weekly, by transcrip- 
tion, to classes throughout the city. Other departments—English, sci- 
ence, and home economics—have also arranged programs, and special 
broadcasts are made for holidays. Frequently demands have come in for 
public broadcasting. 


If by ‘‘solecism” is meant “an impropriety or absurdity,” the “‘Sole- 
cisms of Forensic Speech,” as Edward Palzer points out in School A ctivi- 
ties for November, are many and easily recalled. The gauche high-school 
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debater wades in his labyrinth of data, collected on notes which overflow 
the rostrum, the table, and his pockets. He batters the audience with 
statistics which would require hours for digestion. By his uneasy, quarrel- 
some, or conceited manner he makes his audience fidget or become an- 
tagonistic. He leans, slouches, rocks, and drapes himself. Overlooking the 
audience altogether, he carries on a quasi-private conversation with his 
opponents. Bored with the whole process, the debater may express his 
attitude by his posture while others are talking, or while an opponent is 
speaking he may quarrel with his colleagues. 


How much cana teacher profit from the example of a predecessor whom 
every student loved and every faculty member hated? In “Who /s Virgil 
T. Fry?” (Clearing House for October) James A. Michener ingeniously 
balances the advantages and disadvantages of tactless, unpolitic, pro- 
gressive teaching. A school-board member, a doctor, sums up the most 
intelligent opinion of the community. 

“Fry was a disruptive force. He was also a very great teacher. I think the 
two aspects balanced precisely. I would neither hire him nor fire him. I 
wouldn’t fight to keep him in a school and I wouldn’t raise a finger to get him 
out of one.” .... 

He continued: ‘The fine aspect of the whole thing is that you, a beginning 
teacher, don’t have to be all Fry or all yourself. You can be both a great teacher 
and a fine, social individual. It’s possible.” 


In the English Leaflet for November, Charles I. Glicksberg defines the 
need for ‘‘ Literary Criticism in the Secondary Schools.”” The classroom, 
I. A. Richards has said, is a place where “‘all the steps which the historian 
of culture would like to trace are being taken anew;.... all the literary 
discoveries are being made again.”’ Exercise of critical judgment may be 
the fun, certainly it is the benefit, of literary study. Students, on the other 
hand, are discouraged, mystified, and misled by textbook generalizations 
which they interpret too literally. And too many students learn from 
literature nothing but a sloppy misuse of language. What is badly needed 
is the development of methods of analysis, flexible yet sufficiently definite 
for pedagogic purposes, which will make it possible for the pupil to orient 
himself in the world of books. 


Of deep interest to teachers is D. A. Saunders’ analysis (in Harper’s 
for November) of our lethargy in regard to the defense of America. ““The 
Failure of Propaganda”’ is a fact not only in the United States but also 
in England and even in Germany. The Nazi government advocates con- 
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quest of other nations for the benefit of the favored class in Germany; to 
all other peoples the Nazi rule is death. Such propaganda can create only 
a motive of savagery and oppression; it has failed to rouse in the German 
people a moral force comparable, for example, to that of the French people 
in the French Revolution. England and America have expressed no war 
aims which can arouse passionate conviction in the allied cause. Like 
most of the fourteen points of Wilson, the eight points of Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt are nebulous, lacking in force against 
the probable post-war assertion of the privileged classes. To insure the 
full co-operation of the English and the American people against Hitler, 
it is necessary to create conviction that the war is being fought for posi- 
tive aims; that it will not merely defend our dubious status quo, but that 
it will promote a more general welfare than we have achieved. 


“Literature for Sale’’ in the November Adlantic is a lively narrative by 
Ann Watkins of twenty years’ experience as a literary agent. With a stim- 
ulating abundance of anecdotes and examples of literary profits, she dem- 
onstrates the intricacies of marketing literature among the publishers of 
books and magazines, the producers of motion pictures, and the sponsors 
of radio programs. She makes clear the function of the literary agent and 
the writer’s need for thoroughly responsible service. 


Because Julian Green, though American, has written in French and be- 
cause he has concentrated on the neurotic personality, he has been com- 
monly ignored. Writing on ‘“The Case of Julian Green’’ in the autumn 
Accent, Marjorie Brace defines the values of Green’s unusual novels. He 
shows many superficial resemblances to Poe, Hawthorne, the French sym- 
bolists, Flaubert, and Henry James—harrowing preoccupation with inner 
existence, melodramatic and violent plots, and finesse in style. But the 
core of his problem is always the central one of our time: the increasing 
suppression and loneliness of the individual and the lack of any embracing 
social meaning which might give stability to one’s life. 

The novels of Julian Green include Closed Garden, Dark Journey, and 
The Strange River. The last book, his best, is the story of a weak and fear- 
ful man who is ultimately spiritually dead because he is insulated from 
reality by unearned income. To escape her own haunted safety, the sister- 
in-law of the protagonist pursues a curious affair with a lover whose sole 
attraction is poverty and danger. Then Shall the Dust Return, Green’s 
most recent novel (spring, 1941), is unsuccessful because it makes an effort 
to solve the problem of the neurotic’s alienation by obscure bypaths of 
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religion, love, and art. In his journal he has stressed that writing is for 
him a kind of medicine, the sole effective release from depression and fear 
of death. 


Drawing examples from The Little Foxes (the motion picture), Harry 
Horner explains the value of co-operation between the art director, the 
director, and the cameraman in “Designing for the Screen” (Theatre Arts 
for November). Preliminary sketches enable the director to avoid dis- 
tracting visual effects, such as an overly prominent picture frame or a 
piece of furniture in awkward relation to the face of the central character. 
In The Little Foxes the art director suggested details of the dinner-table 
scene: as Mrs. Hubbard speaks we see the hand of Mr. Hubbard in the 
foreground, the fingers drumming; after the dinner is over Mr. Hubbard 
scolds his wife, leaving her at the deserted table. Throughout the picture, 
such carefully planned visual details emphasize the drama. 


The American Scholar for autumn contains a tribute by John Living- 
ston Lowes to the vitality and masterly understanding of George Lyman 
Kittredge. 


No one denies that graduate schools must strive to improve the quality 
of college teaching by providing a better apprenticeship for graduate stu- 
dents. The suggestion is unsound, however, that they should introduce 
courses on the traditions of the American College (which would be a use- 
less imposition) or professional courses on college teaching. Mr. Charles 
B. Lipman, writing in the Educational Record for October, objects to the 
proposed innovations because professional educators are not equipped in 
the subject matter and the best of graduate teachers realize that improve- 
ment, not perfection, is all that we can reasonably work toward. Gradu- 
ate schools had better encourage professors to supervise the work of 
teaching assistants more thoroughly, consult with them systematically, 
and guide them in their professional reading. Graduate schools should 
also give all students the opportunity for supervised teaching experience. 


During his “Two Years as Librarian” Archibald MacLeish has achieved 
a remarkable metamorphosis in the Library of Congress say Harry C. 
Shriver and Cedric Larson in the Saturday Review of Literature for Octo- 
ber 18. There is a new ten-million-dollar annex of snow-white marble, 
but the change goes deeper than the surface. Mr. MacLeish has made the 
resources of the library more available by supplying data on thousands 
of subjects to aid Congress in the defense program and the national de- 
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fense agencies. He has reorganized the staff of the library by creating 
three major departments—administrative, processing, and reference. A 
large increase in the budget has permitted the hiring of fifty new staff 
members. Other innovations include a plan (now being tried) to obtain 
copyright books in advance of publication in order that cards may be dis- 
tributed more quickly to libraries; the establishment of five fellowships 
for young scholars; and a ‘‘promotions-from-within” policy which enables 
a man or woman to make a career in the Library of Congress. 


The biggest bottleneck in national defense is a state of mind which 
cannot comprehend a threat to our national existence because we have 
no experience with real danger. America has an “Immunity Complex” 
says Norman Cousins in the Saturday Review of Literature for October 18. 
This complex is fostered by the comic strips, with their supermen who 
always get out of the trap and their Andy Gumps who always fall out. 
Artificially happy endings overwhelm the movies. Countless authors have 
eliminated grim scenes or changed their endings to suit the readers of 
popular magazines. And the traditional vision of America is a place of 
assured safety, a country of destiny. A psychology of confidence works 
only when the people are in a position to avoid being beaten. If the im- 
munity complex results in an unwillingness or an inability to recognize 
and evaluate danger, it becomes no less a danger in itself. 


War plays of the present Broadway season and the past year are curi- 
ously narrow. Under “Broadway in Review,” in the November Theatre 
Arts, Rosamond Gilder shows that the outstanding plays, such as The 
Fifth Column, Key Largo, and Watch on the Rhine, present only the theme 
of the individual facing the necessity of destruction and death in war. 
The individual comes to accept the necessity, but not in such a way as 
to reveal the large peculiar issues of the present world-conflict. Only one 
new play of any dramatic value has opened this fall, Frederick Hazlitt 
Brennan’s 7 he Wookey, played by a good cast including Edmund Given 
and Heather Angel. By means of a Dunkirk scene and sound effects re- 
corded during the London air raids, Mr. Brennan tells the story of a 
“rough and gruff and nasty and tough”’ barge owner, a cockney, who re- 
fuses to co-operate with the misguided government until he is called upon 
by his sister to rescue her husband from Dunkirk. The play is mingled 
farce, tragedy, and melodrama. Superficial and sentimental in its treat- 
ment of the war, the play is exciting because of good acting and lavish 
production. 
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NATIONAL BEST SELLERS'! 
(November) 


FICTION 


The Keys of the Kingdom, by A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. 

. Saratoga Trunk, by Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Doran. 

. The Sun Is My Undoing, by Marguerite Steen. Viking. 

. Windswept, by Mary Ellen Chase. Macmillan. 

. Wild Is the River, by Louis Bromfield. Harper. 

. Botany Bay, by Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. Little, 
Brown. 


. The Strange Woman, by Ben Ames Williams. Houghton Mifflin. 
. Above Suspicion, by Helen MacInnes. Little, Brown. 
. The Hills Beyond, by Thomas Wolfe. Harper. 


My Friend Flicka, by Mary O’Hara. Lippincott. 


NONFICTION 


. Berlin Diary, by William L. Shirer. Knopf. 

. Inside Latin America, by John Gunther. Harper. 

. Reading I’ve Liked, ed. by Clifton Fadiman. Simon & Schuster. 

. A Treasury of Gilbert and Sullivan, ed. by Deems Taylor. Simon & 


Schuster. 


. That Day Alone, by Pierre van Paassen. Dial. 

. Reveille in Washington, by Margaret Leech. Harper. 

. Big Family, by Bellamy Partridge. Whittlesey. 

. Secret History of the American Revolution, by Carl Van Doren. Viking. 
. Soap behind the Ears, by Cornelia Otis Skinner. Dodd, Mead. 

. Your Income Tax, by J. K. Lasser. Simon & Schuster. 


* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of eighty-five bookstores. 
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CHALLENGES TO YOUTH 


These two books,' the seventh- and eighth-grade volumes of the ‘‘ Ad- 
ventures in Literature” series planned for Grades VII through XII, are 
really revised editions of Hidden Treasures in Literature, Books I and II. 
Improvement has certainly been the watchword of this revision, and the 
completed volumes are a testimony to the sincere efforts of the editors to 
compile material that will not only arouse and sustain interest in books 
but will also improve the quality of that interest. Of major importance 
then, are the selections included in these two texts. Although there are 
some old favorites, such as O. Henry’s ‘‘The Ransom of Red Chief” or 
Masefield’s ‘‘Sea Fever,’’ the majority of the selections will not be found 
in other anthologies. It is evident, however, that these new ones have 
been selected not only because of their literary merit but also because of 
their appeal to seventh- and eighth-grade boys and girls with normal, 
healthy interests and average ability. A study of the Table of Contents 
will reveal the fact that all the literary types are represented: the short 
story, plays, radio script, essays, narrative and lyric poetry, and the 
novelette. It is interesting to note that some of the selections are reprints 
from current papers and magazines. High standards have been observed, 
however, in choosing this up-to-date material. 

These books will attract the attention of the alert teacher interested in 
obtaining new and stimulating reading material for a number of reasons 
beyond those which might be justified on the basis of the contents in- 
cluded. The organization of this material in units or areas that present 
an essential problem of personal and social growth will enable the teacher 
to tie together and hence make more meaningful and personal a reading 
program that might other wise seem disconnected and purposeless. The 
pictures that have been selected for the four areas in each volume have 
definite educational value and tend to strengthen the theme of each 
section. 


* Challenge To Grow—Grade Seven. Edited by Luella B. Cook, Walter Loban, George 
W. Norvell, and William A. McCall. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941. Pp. 576. 
$1.48. Challenge To Explore—Grade Eight. Edited by Luella B. Cook, Walter Loban, 
George W. Norvell, and William A. McCall. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941. 


Pp. 694. $1.56. 
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In addition to organizing the selections in certain very usable and 
appealing areas, the editors have, in introducing each selection, made a 
few comments to the pupils themselves that relate the reading to be done 
to the theme of the unit and also to the reading they have already com- 
pleted. Knowing the difficulty that she may sometimes have in providing 
for continuity in teaching, the overburdened teacher of English will wel- 
come such suggestions. 

The editors of these books have taken into consideration the ever 
present need for individualizing instruction and for challenging the su- 
perior pupils. Again the overburdened teacher of English will be grate- 
ful. The differentiated study helps, the plans for vocabulary work, the 
related activities that are suggested, the interesting information given 
about the authors, and the numerous suggestions for extensive reading 
might be mentioned as high points in the series. 

Despite the fact that the organization of the contents of these books 
and the inclusion of valuable teaching and study aids will appeal to teach- 
ers, the most important thing to remember about Challenge To Grow and 
Challenge To Explore is that the boys and girls will enjoy reading them. 

HELEN L. CHAMBERS 


BALTIMORE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


A TEXTBOOK OF POPULAR INTEREST 


The most directly usable single piece of material that has yet been 
placed in the hands of teachers asa result of the growing ‘‘movement”’ in 
semantics is Mr. Hayakawa’s slender textbook which the Book-of-the- 
Month Club is distributing this month.’ It is a revised and improved 
form of the experimental ring binder edition that served as an awakening 
document for many thousands of college students. The book is at once an 
eye opener for those who have but scant or hazy knowledge of the new 
light that has been thrown upon language, a challenge to all outmoded 
practices in language teaching, and a promise of great possibilities that lie 
ahead in the improvement of education through the handling of language 
in the spirit of modern science. 

The book is not really a text in any standard sense. It is rather an 
epistle that interprets for classroom application a considerable body of the 
newer language theory. The presentation is informal and unconventional. 


1S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941. 
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The author delights in administering shock after shock so as to sting his 
reader awake in each small section of the book. There is evangelistic zeal 
behind this enterprise and an almost vindictive attitude toward the nar- 
rowness and the mistaken principles of most of the older books. The 
reader, whether teacher or student, cannot but find the book fascinating 
reading, full of surprises and chuckles, and genuinely stimulating to 
thought about language, about logic, and about life. 

For use in the college classroom, the book is a new kind of orientation 
volume: one that undertakes to adjust the student to the world around 
him not by telling him facts about industry and society and government 
but by promoting in him sounder habits of mind. There are fifteen sec- 
tions or lessons in the volume, some of them with quite whimsical] titles. 
There is an abundance of illustrative material to serve the author’s pur- 
pose of making his meaning clear; and there are six “‘readings”’ or set 
pieces from literature on which the student may practice his new skills. 
But the book offers neither exercises nor assignments through which the 
student’s learning could be put to practice upon materials to be found 
elsewhere. Injected into the conventional English course, the book would 
be a very vitalizing influence. To serve as the basis of a college course in 
its own right, the book would have to be greatly supplemented with exer- 
cises of the teacher’s own devising. 

LAWRENCE H. ConraAD 


NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AT MONTCLAIR 


ENGLISH FOR JUNIOR AMERICANS 


Keeping themselves well within the series title,’ these two books, Eng- 
lish for Junior Americans, really devote themselves to thought and ex- 
pression. Apparently every phase of thought and expression has some 
attention, and those phases of English tempting to authors but irrelevant 
to the objective are omitted. 

Both Prefaces are so charmingly written that they are bound to make 
a winning appeal to students and teachers alike. The objectives are simple 


1 Charles Swain Thomas, Myra Adeline Paine, and Nelle Glover Ensweiler, English 
for Junior Americans, Books I and II. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1941. 
Book I: 344 pp., list $1.08; Book II: 403 pp., list $1.12. (“Thought and Expression 
Series.’’) 
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and wisely chosen. Fully aware that young people enjoy expression in 
numerous ways, the authors proceed to help that expression to be con- 
scientious, clear, and correct. There is forceful emphasis given to the for- 
mation of good habits and the need to practice correct expression in Eng- 
lish, just as any skill must be practiced in order to gain a maximum of 
achievement. 

Both books are definitely grounded in the philosophy of the social 
order. Book I begins with a section on ‘‘Getting Acquainted in English 
Class,’’ and Book II begins with a section on ‘“‘ Working Together in Eng- 
lish Class.’’ Although these two chapters are explicitly excellent examples 
of the sociological approach used in presenting the material, this means 
of presentation is prevalent throughout the books. 

Emphasizing oral English, these books earnestly endeavor to correlate 
written and oral expression. All through the books there are excellent 
examples of student writing to be read by the student before he prepares 
his own talk or theme. Abounding in interesting subjects, the lessons 
offer added possibilities, because the students are asked to talk and write 
about what is of real interest to them. Before beginning the lesson, the 
student reads an exercise prepared by another student or he reads definite 
and clear instructions, so that he knows how to do the lesson and what his 
objective is before he begins. The student has little excuse for not know- 
ing what he is to do and how he is to do it. 

The books will probably please both schools of thought in the matter 
of teaching grammar. For the most part the sections dealing with gram- 
mar present it as it is used in expression and not as detached logic or sci- 
ence divorced from the classroom. Interspersed in the chapters are sum- 
maries headed ‘‘ Master These Mechanics,”’ and a list of rules is included, 
allowing ample opportunity for usage. In the second book there are the 
technical presentations of the noun clause, verbs and verbals, the complex 
sentence, diagramming. To some educators these sections may seem too 
difficult or too remote from usage. Nevertheless, the exercises have a 
sprightliness and life about them. If their theory weighs too heavily, they 
can be omitted. 

Leisure-time reading does much to dignify and make interesting the 
book report. Varying the interests of students, both books give attention 
to plays, newspapers, magazines, and hobbies. 

Educators have bemoaned the lack of interest of students in poetry for 
a long time. Here is a series of books that attempts to do something 
about it by presenting melody, rhyme, and sound, and doing it most de- 
lightfully. 
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Conservative in some corners, perhaps; but, all in all, these are gay 
books done with the interest of the student constantly in the fore. 
RutH DAwson SAMSON 


AKRON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AKRON, OHIO 


LANDSCAPES 


The Preface of Landscapes' assures us that “‘the students themselves 
decided what to put in this book.” The editors used questionnaires to 
discover the major interests of young people in high school. During the 
summer months, when youth reads according to its own inclination, a 
survey of leisure-time reading was conducted by the staff of the public 
library. Poetry and prose on the favorite topics revealed by these tech- 
niques were made available for student perusal. Materials that met with 
‘hearty approval’? became Landscapes. 

The offering is varied in both interest and merit. It consists of nearly 
three-score poems, plays, short stories, and essays, with one complete 
‘movie script’’ for good measure. These are grouped under eight engag- 
ing headings: ‘‘Going Adventuring,” ‘‘ Laughing,” “Listening to the 
Radio,” ‘‘ Learning More about Animals,” ‘‘ Solving Puzzles,” ‘‘ Going to 
the Circus,”’‘‘ Singing Songs,” and Going to the Movies.”’ Preceding each 
selection is a brief exposition on the author and following it are ‘‘ Chal- 
lenges” and ‘‘ Armchair Suggestions,’’ providing stimulating leads for fur- 
ther exploration. Exceptionally attractive photographs add visual ap- 
peal. 

The miscellaneous nature of the anthology is suggested by a glance at 
the Table of Contents. Among the authors are Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Edgar Allan Poe, Rudyard Kipling, Albert Payson 
Terhune, Irving S. Cobb, Josh Billings, William S. Gilbert, Mark Twain, 
Hamlin Garland, and Frank R. Stockton. One sights such familiar titles 
as ‘‘ The Red-Headed League,” *“‘ Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” ‘‘ The Ran- 
som of Red Chief,” ‘‘ The Walrus and the Carpenter,” and “‘ Pigs is Pigs.”’ 
Most of the choices seem happy, though there are a few which one might 
wish to question. It is hard to understand, for instance, why the editors 
included Romeo!” and ‘‘ The Mystery of Room 513.’’ Both seem so 
ineptly written that one wonders how they could rate as favorites with 
any high-school student. But such shortcomings are more than balanced 


99 66 


* Edited by Ruth Dawson Samson and Sara Compher Klippert under the advisement 
of Marquis E. Shattuck and Walter R. Northcott. ‘*The World of Books Series.”” New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1941. Pp. xviii+584. 
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by the excerpt from Anne Lindbergh’s North to the Orient, Goodman’s 
‘““The Game of Chess,” and Dyer’s good old ‘‘ Gulliver the Great.” 

Because of its catholicity of taste, Landscapes is sure to hold appeal 
for a large number of young readers. It should find a secure place in Eng- 
lish courses for the general student and in the school library. 


LAURENCE B. GooprRICcH 
East ORANGE SCHOOL 
East ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. | 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 

Maud. Edited by Richard Lee Strout. New, low-priced ed. Macmillan. $1.40. 
Maud Rittenhouse was a gay young girl in the eighties. She wrote faithfully in her 

diary of life and love and hope. This delightful journal, published after fifty years, 

was deservedly popular a few years ago and now appears at about half-price. 

The Highland Call: A Symphonic Play of American History in Two Acts, with 
Hymns, Tunes, Folksongs, Ballads, and Dances. By Paul Green. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina. $2.50. 

In 1774 Flora MacDonald, friend and protector of Bonnie Prince Charlie, came to 

America. This is her story and that of her Scotch neighbors. 

Missions of California. By Will Connell. Hastings. $2.00. 


In this delightful little book are pictured the twenty-one missions built by Indians 
under the guidance of the Franciscan Fathers. A few today are churches or museums, 
but most are ruins. Mr. Connell is interested in their beauty and the spirit of the 


builders. 
Anchored Heart: A Brittany Island during the Second World War. By Ida Treat. 

Harcourt. $2.50. 

The author lived for the last ten years in France. She pictures a simple, idealistic, 
faithful, undying people, never to be conquered. 

The Drum Goes Dead. By Bess Streeter Aldrich. Appleton-Century. $1.00. 

A poignant Christmas story of a small-town banker oppressed by the hypocrisy of 
“Merry Christmas.”’ He awoke to the fact that for the children we must carry on. 
Indiana: A Guide to the Hoosier State. By W.P.A. Writers’ Project. (‘‘American 

Guide Series.’’) Oxford. $2.75. 

Living with Antiques. Edited by Alice Winchester. McBride. $3.50. 

This is a beautiful volume with many lovely pictures of furniture and decorations of 
other days. Stress is placed upon arrangement and combination of old and new pieces, 
with many pictured rooms, corners, and stairways. 
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Short Grass Country. By Stanley Vestal. Duell, Sloan. $3.00. 

This is the third of the American folkway books. The Dust Bowl is a small part of 
the country pictured. Formerly the land of the buffalo, stilla region of cattle, roundups, 
and rodeos, of dust storms and prairie fires, with memories of Texas rangers and Will 
Rogers, covered wagons, and pony express, the region has a picturesque background 
of past and present to which the author has done justice. 


Anything Can Happen. By Edward Newhouse. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Newhouse tells what happens to a class of thirty New York high-school graduates 
of 1929. He has departed from mere case histories, usually introducing his characters 
through the means of one striking scene or conversation. The boys are of various social 
levels and include the successful and the the failures—a true American picture. 


Pray for a Tomorrow. By Anne Parrish. Harper. $2.50. 

The clever author of Al] Kneeling has written a symbolic story of a refugee betrayed 
by his young fisherman friend. Man’s inhumanity to man—today, yesterday, perhaps 
tomorrow—is the theme of the dramatic tale. 


Summer Never Ends. By Waldo Frank. Duell, Sloan. $2.50. 

Mortimer Crane, Wall Street lawyer, is soon to be divorced. He has a young son and 
daughter whom he does not understand. He mourns the loss of his youthful ideals. He 
meets an unusual young girl, and through young people he learns that successful men 
are often bungling and blind. 


Journey for Margaret. By W. L. White. Harcourt. $2.50. 


“Bill” White, Kansas war correspondent, writes his experiences of London bombing 
and firsthand tales of the bombers themselves, of mine sweepers, of the streets of Lon- 
don. The Whites, having found no satisfactory child to adopt in America, decided to 
take an English child. He writes with great tenderness of the plight of orphaned English 
children and of the girl whom he took into his home. 


A Subtreasury of American Humor. Edited by E. B. White and K. S. White. 
Coward-McCann. $3.00. 


Fight hundred and ninety-six pages of the cream of American humor. Illustrated by 
James Thurber. This invaluable collection is a powerful antidote for gloom. 


The U.S. College Graduate. By F. Lawrence Babcock. Macmillan. $1.50. 


A statistical survey of American college graduates based on research conducted by 
Time with the co-operation of over one thousand colleges. The book shows the geo- 
graphical distribution of college men and women, the kinds of degrees they have re- 
ceived, and their economic status. 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Producing the Play. By John Gassner. With the New Scene Technician’s Hand- 
book. By Philip Barber. Dryden. $3.25. 


An unusually detailed and solid work on play production. Mr. Gassner approaches 
his art by a consideration of its different forms and moods, and he breaks the whole 
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problem down to multiple activities which must be attended to specifically, but harmo- 
nized. Specialists on stage management, music, lighting, and other aspects of produc- 
tion have contributed to the volume. There are illustrations from recent plays and 
many drawings. 


The Bookman’s Manual: A Guide to Literature. By Bessie Graham. 5th ed. 
Bowker. $5.00. 
Written primarily for booksellers, the Manual gives information on the cost of books 
and where to buy them, together with brief notes on the contents and the appeal of the 
volume. The several thousand titles are elaborately but clearly classified. 


Proceedings of the Seventy-ninth Annual Meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States, Vol. LXXIX. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1941. 

The meeting was held in Boston, June 29—July 3. The most important issues of the 
day are well represented in the addresses given at the general meetings. Important 
records of meetings on special departments or aspects of education compose most of the 
volume. 


Principles and Practices of Teaching in Secondary Schools. By Thomas M. Risk. 
American. $3.00. 
A solid, comprehensive survey of high-school teaching, its problems, methods, and 
techniques, organized in five large units. One unit is on learning activities and one on 
motivation and measurement. 


The Writer’s Radio Theater, 1940-1941. Edited by Norman S. Weiser. Harper. 
$2.00. 
Ten radio plays selected as outstanding during the past year, all written for broad- 
casting purposes. Two plays on the subject of the radio by Norman Corwin are in- 
cluded: Words without Music and Seems Radio Is Here To Stay. 


Developmental Reading in High School. By Guy L. Bond and Eva Bond. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. 
The authors have reviewed the recognized issues and the current practices of teach- 
ing reading and have explained the objectives, divisions, and administration of a de- 
velopmental program. There are selected bibliographies for all sections of the book. 


American Isolation Reconsidered. By the Committee on Materials for Teachers 
in International Relations. American Council on Education. $0.50. 

Review of America’s attitude from 1793 to 1939; analysis of the change in interna- 
tional relations effected by the totalitarian powers; an explanation of the new phase in 
the history of foreign relations in which the national government is committed to a 
definite program. A two-hundred-page monograph. 


The Teacher and International Relations. By the Committee on Materials for 
Teachers in International Relations. American Council on Education. $0.10. 


A twenty-page pamphlet containing a call to teachers to accept their responsibility 
in the present crisis and a brief list of sources on contemporary international relations. 
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FOR THE STUDENT 
How To Read a Newspaper. By Edgar Dale. Scott, Foresman. $1.40. 

A vigorous exposition, for high-school students, of the methods by which news is 
collected and marketed. Effective drawings show the workings of the newspaper plant 
and staff; photographs and specimen news stories help to make distinctions among types 
of newspapers and newspaper writing. There is a section on propaganda. Written by 
an experienced teacher, the volume is one of the few of its kind that are acceptable 
also to newspaper men. 


A Book of Short Stories. Edited by Cynthia Ann Pugh. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Thirty-six stories, including outstanding nineteenth-century stories by American and 
European writers, all of them carefully selected to maintain a high standard of technical 
excellence. There are biographical sketches and bibliographies. 


Life in America. Edited by Gladys Eliot Mansir. (‘‘Harper Fiction Series.’’) 

Harper. $1.60. 

This volume presents “‘fresh and lively reading of illustrative characteristics of the 
American scene and personality.” Part I, ‘‘Yesterday,”’ includes four significant 
passages from Louis Bromfield and others. The idea is to give a cross-section of Ameri- 
can life. Part II, ‘‘Today,” includes two selections from Thomas Wolfe and two others. 
A short biography of each author, ‘‘Aids to Interpretation,” and ‘‘Bibliography” are 
included. 


Book and Library Plays. Edited by Edith M. Phelps. H. W. Wilson. $2.25. 

The second collection edited by Edith M. Phelps: seventeen plays by librarians, 
teachers, and students selected from many which came in response to an invitation in 
the Wilson Library Bulletin. 


Civics in American Life. By James B. Edmonson and Arthur Dondineau. Mac- 
millan. $1.72. 
A large, well-printed, high-school textbook with many exceptionally good photo- 
graphs. The content is divided into units on the community, the government, democ- 
racy, social and economic problems, and vocational responsibilities. 


The Children’s Anthology. Edited by William Lyon Phelps. Doubleday, Doran. 
$3.00. 

Names in the Table of Contents suggest a catalogue of English and American litera- 
ture. Poetry and prose from a great variety of books, most of which presents the feel- 
ings, adventures, or everyday realities of children and family life. Some of the selec- 
tions are too advanced in style for children below high-school age. 


Good American Speech. By Margaret Prendergast McLean. Dutton. $2.50. 
The revised edition of a high-school textbook; contains a wealth of drill material on 

the sounds of English (in phonetics) and intonation. 

Young America’s Aviation Annual, 1941-1942. Edited by Frederick P. Graham 
and Reginald M. Cleveland. McBride. $2.00. 


A book of photographs on the types of planes used in the Army and Navy, the manu- 
facture of aircraft, conditions of flying, and aviation schools. 
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INCREASING EFFICIENCY 


New York 


As machine tooling must come before production, so the 
tools in the use of English must be mastered before one 
can speak and write with efficiency. But the whole tend- 
ency in today’s hectic world is to rush things through, to 


use words carelessly and inaccurately. 


As a curb to this growing license, schools should em- 
phasize the pupil’s need of a more thorough knowledge of 
English and especially of grammar—the foundation of 
clear-cut, effective expression. English Activities, by Hat- 
field, Lewis, and Others, presents a unified, definite pro- 
gram of functional grammar from Grade Three to 
Grade Twelve. In these books the pupil learns how to 
talk and write clearly and effectively through actual, nor- 
mal experiences and situations. He realizes that in order 


to be efficient he must be able to use correct grammar. 


ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 


A three-, six-, and twelve-book series, with Teachers’ Guides and 
Manuals and Practice Activities for each grade 


JUNIOR ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 


A three-book series with Practice Activities in Junior English 


SENIOR ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 


A four-book series with Practice Activities. For senior high schools 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


Mag: 
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Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
that the supply of “Class-made Classbooks” ADV 
Cumulative Reading Records A Spelling Review 60 
Teacher’s Manual 25 
Small body of material, 780 words most frequently sary i 
ran short last month. The High Sctool pupils; technique for 
mastery; ‘ -asuring individual results by ience. 
; ‘ use in the classroom will eliminate misspellings. reading 
. d spe 
I thought, but it didn't. A Gateway to an English Vocab- sidan 
ulary AN: 
Now we have plenty—on Teacher’s Guide 25 E 
— An attempt to solve the problem of improving and 
: Forced improvement in vocabulary seems to be Standar 
tim . vocabulary than with any other characteristic. (S 
ime price. 
P A Composition Review -60 (s 
° Attenti is trated smoving faults 
grades. Twenty-nine exercises cover 80% of the *P ad 
: errors in English usage noted in the compositions SPECI 
UU of rors candidates for college. A time saver for request; 
teacher and pupil. 
211 W. 68th St., Chicago Postage extra Discount on quantities of fifty. apnne 
INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH in the STL 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
Publications of A discussion of the aims and purposes and a 
description of materials and procedures in Toa 
the Laboratory English instruction. This monograph con- Be 
Schools, No. 9 siders underlying principles and distinctive DIS 
features of the English curriculum; presents a disco 
By prospectus of the forty-seven units which we u 
Harold A. Anderson constitute the curriculum; describes in detail work 
Babette K. Lemon the content, organization, and methods of in- purel 
Marguerite E. Schuler struction employed in several representative If 
units; and indicates procedures for unifying in- ON 
Edith E. Shepherd struction in the various phases of English and The. 
$1.75 postpaid for correlating English with other subjects. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


5835 Kimbark Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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To Raise Reading Levels 


We recommend 


ADVENTURES IN VOCABULARY 
BUILDING 
By MARTHA P. McMILLIN 


An enrichment of the reading vocabulary is neces- 
sary in order to raise the level of reading. This 
text-workbook was designed from classroom expe- 
rience. Experiments were based on the Thorndike 
Reading List. Classroom use showed gains in 
reading ability ranging up to two years’ growth 
and spelling was remarkably improved, also. 


ANALYTICAL SURVEY TEST IN 
ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS 
FORM 1 and FORM 2 
Standardized norms available for grades 7 through 12. 
JUNIOR SPELLING 
(STUDY BOOK and TEST BOOK) 


SENIOR SPELLING 
(STUDY BOOK and TEST BOOK) 


Individualized plan for remedial and constructive 
spelling. 
SPECIMEN COPY and PRICES available upon 


request; address— 


HARRISON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


32 South Fourth Street Columbus, Ohio 


No codes Individual keys 


To save time and to promote good 
habits of reading, plan your second 
semester’s work with 


BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 


in mind. 


Make up your lists from the 


1300 DIFFERENT TESTS 


Now ready to choose from 


The tests are mimeographed sheets, fitting an ordinary 
letter-file, and may be passed from teacher to teacher 
in any building. The sheets will last for years, but you 
may duplicate copies if you wish, or multigraph them 
for class use. Each test, including its own special key, 
sells for five cents. $4.25 per hundred. $19.50 per five 
hundred. 

THE “MUST” PERMANENT INVESTMENT FOR 
EVERY EFFICIENT ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 
If you wish a sample and the entire list, send your name 

and address, with a three cent stamp, to 


BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 
Box 41 Hill City, South Dakota 


A book for each day 
A test for each book 
A key for each test 
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STUDIDISC COST GOES UP—BUT PRICES REMAIN THE 
SAME .... HELP US TO KEEP THEM DOWN BY PURCHAS- 
ING STUDIDISC CLASSROOM RECORDINGS NOW. 


To all potential users of Studidise: 


Because of our nation’s defense effort, the cost of producing and shipping STUDI- 
DISCS is rising rapidly. To maintain our present price of $2 per record and volume 
discounts, we have decided against producing any new selections at this time. Instead 
we urge your cooperation. From our library of 34 standard items, which include the 
works of Tennyson, Shakespere, Longfellow, and others of equal note, we urge you to 
purchase VOI those classics which will be of use to you during the coming year. 

If we are able to plan ahead, we can save money. We will PASS THIS SAVING 
ON TO YOU by KEEPING THE PRICE OF STUDIDISC LOW. 

The complete Studidise Library of 34 records is now priced at $59.50... . in albums 
of ten, $19 . . . . individual records $2 each. 


For further information, please write to 


STUDIDISC - 44 HORATIO STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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ENGLISH 


SCHOLASTIC’S 


EDITION 
Is Built Just To Meet 


SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Teaching Needs 


TAILOR MADE FOR THE TEENS 


For the Second Semester 
SCHOLASTIC’S English 


Class Edition will present.... 


STORIES AND SPECIAL FEATURES 


Selected especially to appeal to young 
people and by such leading writers as: 
Edna Ferber Mary Ellen Chase 
Stephen Vincent Benét John Tunis 
Pear! Buck ay Boyle 


PLAYS 
A play in every other issue. These will in- 
clude the best available radio plays, one-act 
plays, condensed full-length plays, movie 
scripts of special literary importance. 


POETRY ALBUM 


One Poetry Album each month will discuss 
poetry grouped around a central theme in- 
cluding: Children’s Verse, Spring Poetry. 
Special pages will discuss: E. Wylie, the 
Benéts, T. S. Eliot, Edna Millay, Rupert 
Brooke, and Archibald MacLeish 


ROUND TABLE 
On the 3rd Friday of each Month, Ted 
Malone reads SCHOLASTIC Round Table 
Poetry (submitted by students) on his 
Between-the-Bookends program. 
Weekly Round Table page publishes best 
student written contributions. 


READING AND YOUR LIFE 


A special series of articles on books of 
fiction, drama and non-fiction. 


REGULAR FEATURES INCLUDE: 


Book Reviews by May Lamberton Becker 
& Book of the Month Club. Articles on com- 
position .... Vocabulary aids... . Inter- 
views with celebrities on their favorite read- 
ing.... News....Maps.... Movies. 


PRACTICAL LESSON PLANS 


Each week the Teachers desk copy of 
SCHOLASTIC contains a Teachers section 
which helps make English teaching easier 
and more effective. Teaching aids include: 
Lesson plans, outlines, projects Tests 


SCHOLASTIC 


The American High 
School Weekly 


For more than 20 years tens of thousands of 
teachers and hundreds of thousands of students 
have used SCHOLASTIC as their high school 
English classroom magazine. Edited by a pub- 
lishing organization which specializes in class- 
room magazines, SCHOLASTIC provides a 
weekly reading program especially designed to 
help the English teacher get real results. 


¥ “SELLS” YOUR SUBJECT 


As no general magazine adapted for class- 
room use can, SCHOLASTIC “‘sells’’ the value 
of good English and good literature to your stu- 
dents. Weekly stories, articles and book re- 
views show teen age readers good literature is 
enjoyable reading. Articles on speech and writ- 
ing show pupils how skills in self expression are 
valuable for popularity and job getting. 


Vv TRY SCHOLASTIC AT 
OUR EXPENSE 


We want you to try SCHOLASTIC in your 
own classroom. Just fill in the coupon below 
and we will send you without cost or obligation 
a copy of our first issue for the second term for 
every student in your class. 


SEND FOR YOUR SECOND SEMESTER 
TRIAL COPIES NOW 


SCHOLASTIC—The American High School Weekly 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio EJ-42 


Please send me without charge or obligation 
copies of SCHOLASTIC’S first issue 
for the second semester 


Also send me a copy of the Teacher edition 


NAME — 
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STREET 
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THIS JOURNAL COVERS 


Student Council, Clubs, Home Rooms, Athletics, 
Music, Financing Activities, Debate, Publications, 
Trips, Dramatics, Assembly, Social Events of the 
Up-to-Date School 


Subscription Price $2.00 
School Activities Publishing Co. 


1515 Lane Street Topeka, Kansas 


ENGLISH SPEECH 
RECORDINGS 


The new revised and enlarged Catalogue of Eng- 
lish Speech records, issued by Linguaphone Insti- 
tute, is now ready for FREE distribution. 

This centralized source of recorded English Speech 
materials is most comprehensive and covers prac- 
tically every scholastic need. Departmental class- 
ifications include: 


PHONETICS DRAMA 
PRONUNCIATION PROSE 
INTONATION DIALECTS 
CONVERSATION History 


AMERICAN AND British BROADCAST ENGLISH 
SHAKESPEARE BIBLE READINGS 
PorEeTRY CHILDREN’S RECORDS 
CHORAL VERSE SPEAKING Co 

ETC., ETC., ETC 


Introduction by W. CABELL GREET, Associate Professor 
of English, Barnard College, Columbia University, Edi- 
tor of American Speech. 
Send for FREE Copy of Linguaphone 
Catalogue of 


ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


(Catalogue of Language Series of 29 
foreign languages also available) 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


65 R.C.A. Building New York City 
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You will chuckle! 
You will use them! 


A listing of the assumptions in the novels of Harold Bell 
Wright, Gene Stratton Porter, et a/., with citations of the 


passages is provided by Hazel Sample’s pamphlet 
Pitfalls for Readers of Fiction 


So amusing and so valuable as a tool to teachers of literature 
that 500 of the 3500 people at our Chicago convention bought 
copies from an wnadvertised pile on a counter in the big com- 


mercial exhibition hall. 


Paper, $.20, postpaid 


The breezy practical guide to the provision for individual 
differences in the teaching of high school English, written 
out of classroom experience and edited by Netuie Appy is 
called 

pupils are people 


Cloth, $2.25 (to Council members §1.25) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 West 68th Street Chicago 
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BOLENIUS: HERZBERG 
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LITERATURE IN THE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Briggs Herzberg Jackson  Bolenius 
New Selections—Scores of them to meet the changing concept of literature 
instruction. 


Pictorial Exercises to develop insight and accurate reading; informational 
illustrations, and maps. 


Expert Editing by experienced teachers familiar from personal experience 
with the needs of both teacher and pupil. 


New Design—Inviting and effective type and page arrangement. 


Tested Methods—Emphasis on the teaching of reading techniques as well 
as on appreciation of content. 


Ftoughton Mifftin Company 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Consider the advantages— 
of an English program that 


@ Places the pupil in such stimulating social and intellectual environment 
that he will want to talk and write 


@ Helps him to organize and express his ideas 


@ Presents a basic, cumulative program of skills, chosen for their social 
usefulness 


Provides for individual differences 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Junior English in Action, 3rd Edition (Tressler & Shelmadine) 
Three books for Grades VII-IX 


English in Action, 3rd Edition (Tressler) 
Two or four book editions for Grades [X-XII 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Just Out! 
AIRLANES ENGLISH 


By Houianp Roserts, Professor of Education, Stanford University; 
Euizasetu Goupy, Director of Radio and Curriculum Assistant, Los 
Angeles County Schools; and HELEN Racurorp, 

School of Education, Stanford University 


This new book provides a systematic, developmental speech program for the indi- 
vidual student, according to his needs and capacities, showing him how to improve his 
skill in speaking, reading, writing, listening and critical thinking. Activities and 
materials center in radio experiences, and the book includes live, up-to-the-minute 
material on radio script writing never before appearing in a textbook on the high 
school level. $1.72. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 
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